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In the July issue . . . Mining Looks to the Future... E & M J’s editorial staff, its strategically located corre- 
E & M J will present perhaps the most comprehensive spondents, and the unrivalled McGraw-Hill World News 
job ever undertaken to inform readers of Service have been working for months gathering facts 






and analyzing trends in the world-wide mining industry 
to provide the answers to these four basic questions. 





* the huge metallic and nonmetallic mining develop- 
ment programs now underway 






Because the new ideas presented in Mining Looks to the 
Future will stimulate thinking, planning and buying 
throughout the mining industry, manufacturers of mining 





% the modern techniques that make for lower-cost, 
more efficient operations 















%& the ways by which a great industry keeps pace machinery, equipment, and supplies are now preparing . 
with world-wide demands. special sales messages for this important issue. Their c 

Mining is a dynamic industry .. . never stationary and products .. . used for exploration, power transmission, 
never completed because there’s only one crop of each drilling and blasting, loading and scraping, haulage M 

mineral and because the demand for minerals is increas- and transport, hoisting, ventilation, pumping, dredging, 
ing steadily. crushing, grinding, separation, smelting and refining ..- A 
Today, four problems face the mining industry: 1. Where are essential to the operation of tomorrow’s mines, mills, Cc 
are the minerals of tomorrow coming from? 2. How will smelters and refineries. Facts, specifications, perform- N. 

they be mined? 3. How will they be concentrated, milled ance records and engineering data on YOUR particular 
and refined? 4. How will U. S. capital be used to develop equipment, supplies, or services belong in this special Sc 
resources adequate to meet world demands? July issue, too. * le 
Closing dates: Se 





June 10 for copy to be set 
June 15 for complete plates 
(Advertisers from Denver to the west coast, please advance dates five days.) 
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Above you see an early Okonite ad, from the 
cover of Electrical World, April 1, 1899. Okonite 
has been a consistent World advertiser for more 
than 60 years. The fact that Okonite was well known 
through its consistent product advertising over the 
years made the job of putting Okoprene into the 
market a great deal easier. Thus, advertising 
is often an important tool of progress. Pictured 
above also are the first ad to present Okoprene 
in July 1, 1939, and a recent Okoprene ad. 








Here’s and ! 


The Electric Industry 


Big industrial plants use up vast amounts of elec- 
tric energy and many of them generate all or part 
of it themselves. Some industrial plants have electric 
generating capacities large enough to serve major 
cities. So these plants have engineering problems 
similar to those of the electric utilities. 

The men responsible for these installations are 
electrical engineers and their number-one paper for 
job-use is Electrical World. 

20.68% of Electrical World’s paid-for circulation 
\4,517) goes to these men whose community of in- 
terest is the electric energy it takes to turn the wheels 
of big industry. 

If you sell these men you have a vast market for 
electrical equipment and apparatus and the com- 
ponent parts that go into its manufacture, and for 
lamps and lighting equipment. 

How do you seek them out so that you can tell 
them and show them the performance facts about 
your product? 

Electrical World has done it for you by providing 
editorial material of timely and useful interest to 
operating electrical engineers. As these men read it, 
use it, and come to depend upon it, Electrical World 
becomes a strong and persuasive medium for your 
advertising (provided you also make your advertis- 
ing informative and useful). 

But how do you know they read, use, and come to 
depend upon what's in Electrical World (including 
your advertising)? 

So far as we know, there’s only one measure for 
that one. Are they willing to pay for it? If so, 
they're pretty sure to be reading and using the 
editorial material (and your advertising). If not, they 
let us know, for sure, by nonrenewal. It’s that simple. 

Electrical World can be a sharp-edged too! for 
selling this industrial market at the same time you re 
reaching and informing the executives and operat- 
ing men in the utilities. How it was skillfully done 
by Okonite is told in the “case history” story at 
the right. 
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"WEWILLDO °° / 
MORE ADVER} TISING \ 
IN 1949 7" | 2 


‘Yes, it's time to dust off the old fishing pole. No longer can 
or should we expect orders to come to us automatically. Ne 
longer will sales be attracted without real sales effort." 


— 


‘We will do more advertising in 1949 because our busigess is 
dependent upon it. We are convinced that all manufgeturers 
are now in a period which requires intensive selling t@ Maintain 
positions gained during years of peak demand.” 





“Business is all around us ready to be signed but it is up 
to us to develop it and bring it to a head, ose who are 
ready and willing to buy our products are faced with decisions 
which only we can help them make, and primary means of 
reaching them to assist in making the ecisions is through 
advertising.” 










A new All-industry Merchandising 
Contest to hit new sales highs in 
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Speaking of 
LETTERS .... 


a Railroad President 


writes: 


“I think you are do 
ing a magnificent job 
with MODERN RAIL- 
ROADS, and I extend 
my heartiest congratu- 
lations.” 

W. A. Johnston, 


President, 
Illinois Central 


Chief Mechanical Officer 


suvs: 


“This magazine makes 
it possible to keep up to 
date with a minimum 
of effort and reading 
because of conciseness 
and to the point arti 
cles and advertise 


ments 


1. K. Galloway, 

Gen. Superintendent 
Votive Power & Equip., 
Raltimore & Ohio 


OERN 


writes a Chief Engineer: 


“There are many items 


in it which indicate 
forward thinking and 
progress.” 
Ww. ¢ Perkins 
Chief Engineer 
Union Pacific 


a Purchasing Agent 
writes: 
“Previous issues have 
been found extremely 
interesting. It is so well 
written that it must 
register with active 
railroad people.” 
J. S. Fair, Jr., 
Purchasing Agent 
Pennsylvania R. R 


Such Readers Make 
MODERN RAILROADS 
oc ee o « POWERFUL! 


Use it. . .and KNOW! 


Modern Railroads 
Publishing Co. 


201 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Hil. 
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An Open Letter from Eastman 
to Pete Hamm, Stan Knisely 
[In full knowledge that it may 
bring reader-reverberations both an- 
tagonistic and sympathetic, [Nbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING prints the follow- 
ing provocative (but friendly) open 
letter received from Mr. Eastman 
and addressed to Pete Hamm, Traf- 
lic World, president of Associated 

Business Papers, and Stan Knisely, 

ABP executive vice-president. | 

So now I'm going to quarrel with the 
\BP-—and make ’em like it. 

Is that a threat or a promise? Both. 

Of course Pete, being a client, pays 
us for criticism of his traffic papers. 
rhe ABP gets this criticism for free as 
a labor of love. 

The ABP is a grown-up boy now and 
ought to learn some of the facts about 
the birds and the bees. 

The point is, fellows, I don’t like your 
ad. (IL can hear Bill Beard chuckling as 
he reads this.) It’s a nice, pretty ad, but 
it doesn’t make sense. 

I mean the one with the heading: 
DOES YOUR ADVERTISING DO ALL 
THREE? 

Followed by the three pictures with 
the three captions: 

l. Stop the reader with an idea... 

2. Induce him to read through your 
message. .. 

3. Leave him not only convinced, but 
conditioned for a sale! 

Well, your ad didn’t. It stopped me 
all right, but with an idea of my own. I 
didn’t read the message and I ain't 
agoin’ to. And I’m already completely 
unconditioned for sale. 

Hasn't anyone told you about business 
paper readers and the way business 
paper advertising works? 

“Stop the reader with an idea”—my 
hat! 

Look, fellows, the most distinctive 
thing about business papers and busi- 
ness paper advertising is that the readers 
don’t have to be stopped. 

They're coming at you, if not all the 
way at least most of the way, with money 
in their hands and a gleam in their eyes. 

The important thing, and almost the 
only important thing, is to be there with 
the goods when they arrive. 

This isn’t theory, it’s documented fact. 
Tens of thousands of readers of business 
papers of almost all descriptions have 
told us just that in all earnestness. 

The trouble is that advertisers don’t 
believe it, and as the publishers and their 
salesmen don’t believe it themselves 
they will never convince the advertiser. 

Most advertisers are so busy yelling 
at the reader to stop and look that when 
he’s ready to listen they have lost their 
voices. 

There are only two kinds of business 


to the Editor 


paper readers, those who read to hold 
their jobs or get better ones, and those 
who read because they love their jobs, 
Again contrary to majority opinion, the 
second class outnumbers the first. 

In either case they don’t have to be 
teased to read. That goes for the ad- 
vertising just as much as the editorial. 

If | were writing an ad for ABP it 
would run something like this: 

STOP THE STOPPER! 

When you advertise in a good 
business paper, the first hurdle of 
advertising is already jumped. You 
don’t have to stop the reader. 

Business paper readers are not 
whizzing through the countryside 
on pleasure bent, they're business 
men on business trips looking for 
prospects. 

If you’ve got something they need 
to save them time, or make them 
money, or help them do a better 
job, you’re their prospect just as 
much as they are yours. 

Lucky you! For you don’t have to 
put anything in your business paper 
advertisements except the adcdver- 
tising.—R. O. Eastman, The East- 
man Research Organization, New 


York. 


Vice-President Likes ‘IW’ 
Survey of Ad Budgets 

To Tue Eprror: Many thanks for 
your letter of Feb. 11, and for your kind- 
ness in sending me a copy of the Feb- 
ruary issue of INpusTRIAL MARKETING 
in which is presented the report on the 
survey on advertising budgets. This in- 
formation is extremely helpful to me 
and I am glad to have it. 

Again, many thanks.—Joun B. Hart- 
NETT, vice president, Haloid Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ad Approriations Story 
Helps Promotion Manager 

To Tue Epitor: Congratulations on 
your absorbing article entitled, “Indus- 
trial advertisers boost budgets.” | feel 
personally that articles such as these can 
do more to help ad men sell top manage 
ment than all other articles on the sub- 
ject combined. This for the reason that 
you nail the problem down with the 
kind of nuts and bolts that top manage 
ment understands and it leaves little 
room for conjecture or academic op! 
ion. 

Being the leaders in the Kraft bag 1” 
dustry, we were especially interest 
in your figures listed under “Paper 
Products, Packaging” and are curious 
to know on what specific basis these 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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“the Lines KEY Dealers Sell 


hold | | 
those 
jobs. 
, the 


:| are Advertised 
-| — In AMERICAN ARTISAN 


KEY DEALERS in 34 typical market areas, those doing 80% of 
the total business, handle the lines of 98 different furnace manu- 





facturers. These manufacturers’ lines were represented 623 times 
among the 271 KEY dealers in the 34 cities, and 77% were lines 
advertised in AMERICAN ARTISAN. 







This we feel is important evidence of the fact that, to help 
you get and keep KEY dealers, the ARTISAN merits first place 
on your sales promotion program. 
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WHENEVER TOP EXECUTIVES 


Confer... 






































the Industry-wide News-Magaczine is in the Picture. 







/ \ leading milk equipment manufac- profitable to maintain uninter- 


turer writes: “Our records indicate 





rupted representation in Urner- 






that our advertising has appeared Barry magazines! 







without interruption in Urner- ' P di 
Barry publications for 45 years. here fea Neegaeiert ad ow eee 
Needless to say, we think very 9°°'"9 list of satisfied adver- 





tisers. THE AMERICAN MILK RE- 
VIEW 
milk plant in the entire country, 





highly of publications and 


your organization.” 


your 





reaches every worthwhile 







Through two world wars, in other and at about half the cost per 





words, and a major depression for thousand readers of its nearest 





good measure, this well-known competitor. The Review will give 





concern with business connections you immediate access to the in- 






from coast to coast has found it  dustry's leaders. 






and you 


TOP EXECUTIVES. 


will invest. 


It pays to sell THE Investigate, 
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URNER-BARRY COMPANY, 175 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Quality Trade Publishers Since 1858 
Midwestern Representative ee le ee a a 


UY W. WHITCOMB, $70 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1! FRED WRIGHT CO., 411 North 10th St 
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Letters 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 8| 


figures were developed. You have qual- 
ified these figures carefully by saying 
that the percentages cover a relatively 
small sample. It would be both helpful 
and interesting to know, however, how 
small and how relative these figures are. 
We do not ask that you break any con- 
fidences in the reply, but we would ap- 
preciate any further information that 
you are in a position to offer to spell 
these figures out. 

By the same token, you may be in- 
terested to know that our own com- 
pany’s percentage which includes cor- 
rugated boxes, bags and by-products, is 
estimated at .0035 for the year 1949. 
The appropriation will be divided about 
equally between advertising and sales 
promotion. 

Thanks for your help.—Frep Meenp- 
SEN, sales promotion manager, Union 


Bag & Paper Corp, New York. 


Sorry—We Got Our 
Agencies Mixed 


To Tue Eprror: In the December, 
1948 issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING on 
page 90 we note that you have used one 
of our ads featuring the Mengel Plyshel 
Coca Cola case. Naturally, we are more 
than glad to have you use any of our 
advertisements for illustrations, but we 
have noted in the caption that you have 
listed Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
as the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.'s 
agency. This is an error as the Plaskon 
Div. of Libbey-Owens-Ford uses Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Cleveland, while our 
parent company, Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross. 
A. Taylor, advertising manager, Plaskon 
Div., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., To- 
ledo. 


uses Leorge 


Gives Compounded Bouquet 
to the ‘Market Data Book’ 


To Tue Eprror: We started working 
on annual budgets for 1949 as early as 


July, 1948. Using the 1948 edition 
of the Market Data Book Number 


of InpusTRIAL MARKETING, more than 
once I was on the verge of dropping you 
a line suggesting that an earlier avail- 
ability of the 1949 edition would come 
in very handy indeed. 

Fortunately, you anticipated that prob- 
lem—and solved it by issuing the 1949 
edition earlier this year. Very good! The 
earlier publication date enables us © 
use the edition to better advantage. 

You see, we are using the Market Da 
ta Book for securing basic inform@ 
tion on markets. From the basic infor 
mation gained from the Market Date 
Book we learn how much more market 
information we have to obtain in order 
to do an intelligent tailor-made budget 
ing job. Markets, not media, are what 
we are looking at first. 

Our formula, if you can cal! it that, 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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1949... the first post-war year of the buyer's market... | 
: | puts industry’s major emphasis on product redesign for lower costs 


ts, 1s 


1949, 
bout 


“ales If your parts, materials, sub-assemblies, or finishes can with the impact which alone produces ac- 
END- help to bring costs and prices down, the product-design ceptance and volume sales. | 
nion engineers who spearhead industry’s drive for lower- | 
cost products want to do business with you. They want . . . to tell this. story in the one design-engineer- 
to do business with you right now; their designs for ing magazine product-design engineers pay 
products which will sell successfully in competitive to read ... the magazine they believe, trust, 
markets are under way even as you read this. use constantly in their work because it gives 
aber, them more specific help in better product 
yee The sooner these products can go to market, the better. design than any other publication. 
shel Many of them will go this year . . . all of them by 
ee: next year. And 1949 is certainly the year This magazine is Propuct ENcINEERING. Its 18,000 
t we paid subscribers represent publishing’s biggest, high- 
have . . » to make sure the men who design America’s est-quality concentration of top buying power in the 
~~ new products know how you can help them ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT MARKET. And more than 
skon design for lower costs. the audience of any other industrial magazine, these 
Mel- Propuct ENGINEERING readers can say today what part 
ord. . to tell your product-component story not your product components will play in designing for 
orge once... or weakly ... but consistently and lower costs. 
skon 
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THE MEN WHO DESIGN AMERICA'S 
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PRODUCT ENGINEERING 









A McGraw-Hill Publication, McGraw-Hill Building, New York 18, ABC * ABP 














rob- 
949 
The 
s to 
supplies many answers 

ve. These answers will reach 
gh in June...in an issue 
devoted to Designing for. 

. Watch for it. And if Product 
does not reach your desk 
write now and ask us to 
copy for you. This issue 
to set a new high mark in 


Da- 


‘ma- 





| timely industrial publishing. 
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The 25-year old magazine, 
that blankets the large, 
expanding 


SURPLUS 
INDUSTRIAL 


EQUIPMENT 


Market 











. «» Reaches buyers and sellers 
of surplus, new, used and rebuilt ma- 
chine tools, electrical and construction 
equipment. 


lf you are looking for an outlet for surplus 
new or idle plant equipment, look into the 
big $300,000,000 surplus equipment field 
served by SURPLUS RECORD. 


Here advertisers get volume response be- 
cause ads enjoy extremely high readership. 
Advertisers who keep records of inquiries, 
report SURPLUS RECORD pulling power 


far greater than any other medium. 


SURPLUS RECORD goes to top operating 
and purchasing executives in more than 


20,000 industrial plants. 
— 
CCA 
_——— 


Investigate this big market now. 
Get the complete story — write 
for recent copy of— 


VORPLOW 
RECORD 


The Magazine of Used and Rebuilt Machinery 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILL 





Newspapers Continue to 
Lead in Oil Heat Linage 


As total advertising, per dealer and 
per burner sold, increased during 1948, 
newspapers held their position as the 
largest recipient of the oil heating ad- 
vertising dollar at the dealer level, ac- 
cording to Fueloil & Oil Heat’s annual 
statistical study. 

Whereas in 1947 19% of all burners 


Trends 








were bought by the dealer from whole- 
salers, and 81% direct from the factory, 
in 1948 these figures changed to 22% 
from wholesalers and 78% direct from 
the manufacturer. Another trend in oil 
heating, revealed by the study, was the 
percentage of the total sales represented 
by sales that could be classed as “in- 
stallment sales.” The pre-war average 
for this was 40% —in 1945 it was 19%, 
21% in 1946, 32% in 1947 and rising 
to 38% in 1948. 




























Figures revealed for 1948, compared with 1947 totals, are as follows: 
Oil Heating Dealer Expenditures 
Per Dealer Per Burner Installed 

Media 1947 1948 1947 1948 
Newspapers $294 $328 $2.89 $7.23 
Direct Mail 66 54 65 1.19 
Telephone Directory 71 93 .70 2.06 
Radio 48 28 47 62 

Totals $479 $503 $4.71 $11.10 














Freight-Rate Rise Sparks 
1949 Railroad Outlook 


Another high-level year is in prospect 
for the railroads in 1949, brightened by 
the nearly 6% interim freight rate in- 
crease adding $415,000,000 to annual 
revenues, granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last Dec. 30. 


Railway traffic: Last year, the rail- 
ways handled 640 billion ton miles of 
freight traffic, 2.39 under the peace- 
time record of 1947, but greater by 71% 
than in the last prewar year, 1940. Pas- 
senger-miles totaled about 41 billion, a 
decrease of 11% compared with 1947, 
but 72% higher than in 1940. The As- 
sociation of American Railroads esti- 
mates an increase of 2.1% in freight vol- 
ume for the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with the same period in 1948. 


Earnings: 1948 was a good year, earn- 
ings-wise, for the railroads. Their aver- 
age return on investment was 4.25% 
compared with only 3.67% for the 
period 1921-1945. Net railway operating 
income approximated $970,000,000 com- 
pared to less than $800,000,000 in 1947, 
$625,000,000 in 1946 and $860,000,- 
000 in 1945. Look for an equally good 
year in 1949, if traffic holds, and if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
acts promptly on the full 13% rate rise 
sought. 


Expenditures: During the depression 
and World War II the railroads “lived 
on their fat.” Wear and obsolescence 
proceeded faster than they were able to 
offset it. Today, however, the railroads 
are taking big strides to overcome that 
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situation, with capital expenditures for 
additions and betterments totaling $1.25 
billion in 1948, the largest on record and 
17.7% over 1947. Comparable 1949 ex- 
penditures may be substantially larger. 
Estimated at $364,000,000 for the first 
quarter, up $101,000,000, they would 
reach $1.7 billion if maintained at the 
indicated first quarter rate for the 12 
months. 

Buying: Purchases of locomotives and 
cars, supplies and fuel by the Class | 
railroads in 1948 totaled $2,886,073,000, 
according to estimates compiled by Rail- 
way Age. This was the greatest expen- 
diture of any year on record, an increase 
of 10.5% over 1947, 31% over 1946 and 
83% over 1941. 


Thirty-year-old Freight Cars 

Freight cars: Large numbers of new 
freight cars will be needed during 1949 
and for the next 10 years because of the 
lack of sufficient cars to meet tralfic 
demands, and the urgent need for re 
placing over-age cars. With more than 
one-fifth of all freight cars more than 
30 years old, not less than 90,000 must 
be scrapped every year during the next 
decade if the present status is to be 
maintained. Retirement of 100,000 cars 
per year for the next decade would re 
duce the number of over-age units by 
about one-third by the end of that period, 
but it would take substantially more new 
cars than that every year to offset re 
tirements and increase the total inven 
tory. 

Freight car orders placed during 1948 
for domestic use totaled 92,941, and 
112,200 freight cars were delivered. 
The backlog of unfilled orders for 101, 
487 cars by mid-December was (ow? 
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OUTLOOK FOR 1949 BUILDING 
Public Building. . ..$4,850,000,000 


Utility Const...... 1,800,000,000 
Schools... . + eee 750,000,000 
pitals........ 300,000,000 


ommercial Bldg 950,000,000 
ustrial Constr... 1,100,000,000 
QUSING. «+. esac 6,550,000,000 
wersand water. 400,000,000 
OTAL 1949 

BUILDING . . .. $18,400,000,000 


70% of this Market 
is MASONRY 





TRY FACTS AND FIGURES 


Hours electric energy 

fements.....6,637,483 KWH 
ee $67,000,000 

9 Output... - 50,000,000 tons 
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The 18 billion dollar Building Program for 1949 
creates an urgent need by clay products man- 
ufacturers for materials handling, process- 
ing, power, furnace and control equipment. 





Get your share of this business—put your advertising to work where it can 
help make sales. There is only one publication through which you can reach 
the men in this industry with authority to buy—-BRICK AND CLAY 
RECORD, the publication with a great record of service to the industry 

the publication that has carried 20% of its original advertisers for 57 years. 


BRICK and CLAY RECORD 


5 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 


Volume of moterials handled is a key 
to the market for such products as belt- 
ing, conveyors, feeders, storage bins, 
transporting equipment, cranes, etc. 
The annua! volume is 50,000,000 tons. 


A 24-page book- 
let, based on the 
NIAA recommend- 
ed outline. Gives 
facts and figures 
with charts and 





" of electrical energy is an 
ha market for motors, engines, 
_Tansmission, belting, controls, 
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roe wee tee 


pictures to help 
you evaluate this 
market in terms of 
your product. 


Send for your copy today! 


$67,000,000 ANNUAL FUEL BILL 


Of this 55% is for coal, 30% oil and 
15% for gas. Here is a rich market for 
these fuels, as well as for pyrometers, 
fans, blowers, insulation, furnaces, dry- 





ers, burners, stokers, refractories, etc. ‘ 













32,689 from the year’s high on May 1, 
and substantial new orders will be 
needed during 1949 to keep all the car 
builders’ plants up to full production, 
Availability of steel, the trend of prices 
and traffic levels will give the [inal 
answer to the volume of 1949 freight 








car orders. 






Passenger cars: With railway orders 
placed for 517 passenger train cars dur 
ing the year, for delivery in 1949-50, 
and a backlog of 2,000 now on order, 
builder capacity will be fully occupied 
throughout 1949. Although 1948 pas 
senger traffic dipped about 10% below 
1947 it was 85% greater than in |939 
and revenues were less than 1% below 
1947. Introduced only 15 years ago, 
many of the early streamliners already 
have been replaced by new equipment. 
Not only are some 120 passenger runs 
now equipped with streamliners com 
prising 250 complete sets of rolling 
stock, but more than 2,000 luxurious 
new cars are running regularly in 
nominally conventional trains. 





















Mechanical handling: Because the 
railways are rapidly becoming conscious 
that mechanized equipment for handling 
materials offers immediate prospects for 
decided economies, more than 75% of 
all such equipment in the stations de- 
partment has been installed during the 
last two years. During 1948, 24 Class | 
roads installed in some 94 stations more 
than 110 fork trucks, more than 200 
burden-carrying trucks, 21 tractors, 675 
trailers and miscellaneous equipment 
including gravity and powered convey 
ors and thousands of pallets. With plans 
for 1949 still incomplete, these same 
roads are planning mechanization for 
at least 72 freight stations, calling for 
about 94 fork trucks, more than 100 bur 
den carrying platform trucks, 12 hand 
hydraulic trucks, 10 motorized pallet 

' , trucks, five tractors and about 600 fou 
Your salesmen can't park on every prospect's doorstep wheel trailers. Of the stations mechs 
nized last year at least 15 were newly 
built or were extensively modernized 

























every day in the week. What then happens when the decision to buy your 






















type of product comes up? Do prospective buyers immediately have all 

a ‘ , and 1949 programs contemp! new 

the information they need to give your product favorable consideration | or modernized buildings for at least 2 
They do if your catalog is filed in Sweet’s. In Sweet's File your catalog different locations. Wherever 1 
d- : - . : . 2 ati si -ocess, the roads have tou! 

is a “resident salesman.” It is kept constantly at the fingertips of your Ration 56 I proc ah se : 
’ - Fags, : it wise to “modernize, then me nize 
most important prospects—the organizations and individuals who rep- 

: - ; ; Veed for steel: Although expend tul 
resent the bulk of buying power in your market. Sweet’s hand-picked for the maintenance of tracks. bridg' 
distribution guarantees that. As a result, your catalog is used by more and structures approximated $1.30 D! 

, , :, % . : lion in 1948, the sixth consecutive yea! 
of the right men, right at the time they are feady to buy. Yet. the . , olla 
C : Te . | in which they passed the billion-doli 
cost to you for catalog preparation, printing, distribution and filing mark and the greatest on record except 
averages less than 2¢ per page. ing 1945, they reflect such substante 
W . ldn’t you like to hav ‘ S ; I | 9 cost rises that actual work accomplished 
! » > Cc o » © ‘te . . . at 

oul ou like to have a sweet Ss man give you the compiete Story . failed to increase. Surveys r eal tha 
. . . { y 

| expenditure will be increased in 1% 

if traffic approximates that of 1948. 
New rail to replace worn out mater@ 
need ol 


[] ja U probably is the most pressin é 

|! O (oO | fixed properties. The amoun! laid 

1948 approximated 1,550,000 tons; 4 
\ 7 less than in 1947 when supplies We" 

the mser 


YS by no means sufficient. Wit! 





tion of only 36,500,000 crosstics 2 i 
2 A T A L Oo G S E ~ V | Cc E this activity dropped to the lowest @ 
record. 


Puts your catalog into the buyer's hands when he's ready to buy ly did 
Roadway and structures: \ot omy 


119 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 1 ge A . ) 
eT, NE 0 8, (Continued on /'age 134 
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Problems 


in Industrial Marketing 
By KEITH J. EVANS 


Anniversary Promotion 


buyers” 
indus- 


With the return of a 
market, my company (an 
trial supplier) plans to intensify 
sales promotion efforts. Our busi- 
ness averages $300,000 sales vol- 
ume annually and is 25 years old. 
The market is confined largely to 
industrial plants, farm cooperatives, 
small repair shops and farms. We 
hope through additional promotion- 
al efforts to reach prospective buy- 
ers with whom we have done very 
little business in the past. 

Our plan is to have an open 
house to celebrate the company s 
Silver Anniversary. In this way we 
hope to improve the traffic flow 
through our company. We also plan 
newspaper advertising. 
radio and direct mail. 

lt is my opinion that we should 
adopt an institutional slogan built 
around a central theme or basic 
idea, and promote the idea (prob- 
ably related to service) over a long 
period of time. In addition to in- 
stitutional advertising, | am advo 
cating the printing of fairly large 
posters, on which 


to use 


many items in 
our line will be printed, to be 
tacked up in the buyers’ 
since 


premises 
point-of-sale. 
Our one salesman is doubtful if our 
buyers will allow this poster to be 
placed in their establishments. In 
any case, we need help in sales pro- 
motion planning. 

If you have illustrative case ma- 
terials and slogans which will 
serve as a guide in this connection 
we shall be grateful. Moreover, if 
you have make, 


that is our 


suggestions to 
please send them along. 

As a INDUSTRIAI 
Marketing for many years, I can 
Say that it has proved a very valu- 
able service. 


subscriber to 


Yo if cooperation 


will be ap- 
preciated. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
_It is difficult to answer your ques- 
tion without knowing more about the 


type of product you are manufactur- 
ing. However, these suggestions inay 
Prove helpful: 

1) In a small business such as 


yours, it is very important to do first 
things first. If your product may be 
purchase: frequently by the same 
Person or company, vou should build 
“P &@ good mailing list in order to 
keep in touch with your customers 
and Prospective customers. 

2) If your market is regional, you 
may be able to find a good percentage 
™ Prospective customers among local 
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industrial, farm and even weekly 
newspaper subscribers. 

3) Radio also may be used if a 
large enough percentage of the gen- 
eral public is interested in your 
product and if the radio station ade- 
quately covers the area you wish to 
serve. 

4) If your market is thin, then 
greater dependence must be placed on 
direct mail that will select only the 
persons and companies in which you 
are interested. 

5) Slogans are good but should be 
factor for most 
products so that you can feature one 
important reason after another why 

buy your product. 
throw the slogan at 


used as a secondary 


persons should 
Don't simply 
them. 

6) Posters are good if there is not 
too much waste in reaching the gen- 
eral public. 

7) Open houses are coming into 
greater favor, but unless each indi- 
vidual customer represents a fairly 
high potential for you, an open house 
can be quite expensive. 

8) Keeping in touch with your 
customers and prospective customers 
at regular intervals is tremendously 
important and should be assured first 
before you step out into other activi- 
ties. 

These suggestions are very general. 
If you will give us more detailed in- 
formation about product, method of 
distribution, etc., we perhaps can help 
you further 


Too Many Sales Letters 
We have been writing a great 
many letters these days. As a matter 
of fact, instead of getting out bet- 
ter illustrated bulletins and techni- 
cal literature, it seems we have 
tried to cover everything in letters. 
Personally, I am worried about 
the inadequacy of this medium and 
would like to hear some comment 
comparing letters with illustrated, 
printed  pieces.—ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 
As we begin to get into the com- 
petitive period, it is only natural that 
sales management should call for the 
quickest method of getting informa- 
tion and various messages to the trade. 
The letter method is obviously the 
quickest. However, you are entirely 
right—printed, well-illustrated fold- 
ers, bulletins, and booklets can do a 
better advertising job for you when 
(Continued on Page 105) 





RUBBER 
PLANTS— fae 


LIKE ALL PROCESS 


INDUSTRIES PLANTS 
=—GROW ON FACTS 


The growth of your process industries market— 
from idea to plant—is a relatively simple story. 

First comes the idea—for a new product, proc- 
essing method, or a better way of doing some- 
thing. 

Then comes the job of working it out in detail. 
Methods, yields, costs, market requirements, are 
wrapped up in the right combination of raw ma- 
terials and processing equipment. 

All title groups are involved, each man in his 
own area of responsibility. And each man must 
have all the facts at his fingertips. 

That's why hundreds of manufacturers adver- 
tise in | & EC. For | & EC is the one magazine 
with all the facts. 35,000 subscribers (ABC)— 
across all title groups—use it as the sourcebook 
of original application data. 

This fact-seeking audience needs the facts on 
your products. Tell them — and sell them — in 
1 & EC. 


INDUSTRIAL & 
ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY 


Key to original applications 
Published by THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
Advertising management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—PHILADELPHIA—CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
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ARF Study Dissects Business Paper Reader 


Who gives the most for the advertiser's dollar: Home reader or plant reader? 
How about color as against black-and-white? Here are the results of ARF's first 
study in the proposed series of continuing studies of readership. 


By JOHN ELLIS 


we ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
Foundation has published its 
awaited report on the first 
study in a proposed series of con- 
tinued studies of business paper 
readership. 


eagerly 


The study, culminating more than 
four years of preliminary investiga- 
tion and exploratory studies at a cost 
of some $34,000. presents advertisers, 
agencies and publishers with an un- 
usual and important collection of data 
on business paper readership. 


The study was made of the Oct. 15, 
1948. issue of Automotive Industries. 
Actually, it is far more than a reader- 
ship study. It is a three-way study. It 
has aimed to (1) determine the po- 
tential audience of a given issue of a 
specifi publication, (2) measure the 
readership of the publication as a 
Whole. as well as the readership of 
every individual ad and editorial item 


in the issue studied and (3) provide 
detailed information about subscrib- 
‘fs and “pass along” readers and 
their pu hasing influence, job classi- 
ficatior id other important factors. 
| The study will eventually provide a 
*asis for analysis of the general in- 
fluence such factors as position, 
“Ze, color and continuity on adver- 
lsements in business papers. 

The report is based on 463 inter- 
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views conducted from Nov. 15 to Dec. 
7, 1948, among both subscribers and 
pass-along readers of 195 copies of the 
publication. 

The Oct. 15 issue of Automotive 
Industries was found to have a total 
potential audience of 26,000 readers, 
of whom 19,000 were qualified read- 


ers. 


The surveyed issue contained 162 
pages, of which 105 1/3 were devoted 
to advertising. Fifty-six pages were 
printed in black and one or more 
colors. The issue contained 10 edi- 
torial departments, 12 feature arti- 
cles, 92 editorial illustrations, 130 
general ads and one classified ad. 


Persons interviewed were given a 


HIGHEST EDITORIAL items were these, with department “News of the Auto- 

motive Industries” ranking first, feature article “Italy’s First Salon” second. Three 

pages of illustrations for “Italy’s First Salon” took top three places for “Most- 

Looked-At Pictures”, and third page of article (three car photos, shown below) hit 
single page readership high of anything in the publication of 91%. 
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special test for showing that they 
were qualified readers. Some 330 out 
of 463 interviewed readers qualified. 

The study showed that the issue had 
more qualified readers among home 
subscribers than among subscribers 
who received their copies at the plant 
or office. Of home subscribers, 93° 
were qualified readers, Ww hereas only 
77% qualified among plant sub- 
scribers and 61% among pass-along 
readers. 

Nearly three fourths of the poten- 
tial readers of the issue are concerned 
in some way with the purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment. Many of the po- 
tential readers interviewed purchase 
more than one type of material. The 
report points out that this should be 
kept in mind when considering that 
57° said that they purchase parts: 
59% buy supplies: while 52% pur- 
chase plant equipment. Only 25% re- 
ported that they make no purchases. 

Readership high-lights of the sur- 
veyed issue show that all readers read 
one or more editorial items and saw 
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HIGHEST SCORING advertisements: Waukesha Engines, Ross Gear and Tool, Timken Roller Bearings. 





one or more pictures, while 96% 


noted one or more of the advertise- 
ments. Readership scores for each of 
the 162 pages, with the exception of 
the front cover, ranged from a high of 
91% for page 27 to a low of 8% for 
page 60. A group of three photographs 
on page 27, part of the visual ma- 
terial of a feature entitled “Italy's 
First Salon,” attracted the highest at- 
tention of anything surveyed in the 
issue. 

“News of the Automotive Indus- 
tries.” (a department) which at- 
tracted 82°% of the readers, obtained 
the highest score of any editorial item 
(not counting pictures) in the maga- 
zine. 


Highest Scoring Ads 


\ full-page black-and-white adver- 
tisement for Waukesha Engines on 
page | was the highest scoring ad, at- 
tracting 52° of the readers. The 
highest scoring color ad was a full 
page by Automotive Gear Works. 
Richmond, Ind., for its Double Dia- 


10 Highest Scoring Ads 





Product 


Waukesha Engines 

Ross Steering Gears 

Timken Roller Bearings 
Double Diamond Gears 
Bundyweld Tubing 

Hyatt Roller Bearings 
Bendix B-K Braking Systems 
Heald Bore-Matic 

Vickers Hydraulic Power Packs 
SKF Propeller Shaft Boxes 
Durex-100 Engine Bearings 
Stromberg Carburetors 


% of Qualified 
Readership noting ad 





2) 
2, 
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52% 
48 
45 
42 
39 
39 
33 
32 
32 
32 
C, 32 
C.C. 32 
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mond Gears. It was noted by 42‘:. 

A breakdown of how the various 
types of content of the surveyed is- 
sue were read is given a prominent 
spot, showing, among other things, 
that 93°% of the persons interviewed 
saw or read at least one black-and- 
white ad and 92% noted any color ad. 


Color vs. Black and White 


Of 21 best-read ads listed, 19 were 
full pages, one was an insert and one 
was a spread. The three best-read ads 
at the top of the list were black and 
white. But there were twice as many 
color ads on the list as there were 
black and white. 

Fourteen of the 21 highest-s¢ oring 
ads were in color. One was in four 
colors. Six used black with a color 
other than red. while seven were run- 
of-the-book color. that is. black and 
red. Seven ads were black and white 
displays. 

Consideration was first given to the 
project prior to the war. The war 
halted progress of exploratory work. 
but activity was resumed in 1945. Dur- 
ing the next two years two explora: 
torv studies were conducted at a cost 
of approximately $34.000. 


Sampling Recommendations 
After carefully analyzing data de- 
veloped in the two exploratory <tudies. 
ARF’s technical committee recom 
mended various specifications for 
future studies in the series. These 
recommendations included (|) use 
a mailed questionnaire, (2 
atic random sampling of all 
readers of each copy witho! 
to how the reader obtains 
(3) use of call-backs. (4) se 
qualifying kit and (5) us 
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reac ship. 

Plant subscription copies and home 
subscribers were proportionately rep- 
resented in the sample. In both cases, 
interviewers first determined who re- 
ceived a designated copy in addition 
to the person listed as the subscriber 
or the person named at the top of a 
route-list for a plant-subscription 
copy. Each of these subsequent re- 
ceivers of a copy was interviewed, in 
addition to the personal subscriber. 

Most interviews were made at the 
place of business. Interviews were con- 
ducted at the home when the publica- 
tion was received there or when call- 
backs had to be made on persons not 
available at their place of business. 

Rigid precautions were taken to pre- 
vent potential readers from learning 
that an interviewer was calling. This 
insured more accurate measurement 
of the degree to which they had read 
the publication. 


Use Qualifying Kit 

Essentially, the interviews consisted 
of three major steps: (1) a brief in- 
troduction explaining the purpose of 
the interview, (2) questions for ob- 
taining audience and readership infor- 
mation and (3) questions for obtain- 
ing information about functions and 
buying influence of the respondents. 

To obtain readership information, 
the reader was asked if he could iden- 
tify the cover of the issue surveyed. 
Those who could were shown a quali- 
fying kit, containing 10 articles which 
had appeared in the issue, and 10 
other articles which had never been 
published. Then the reader, after being 
advised of this, was asked to identify 
those articles that he recalled having 
seen or read in the surveyed issue. 
His replies were recorded on a ques- 
tionnaire. 

The positions of the published and 
unpublished articles in the various 
qualifying kits were rotated so that 
every article had equal opportunity to 
be observed. In addition, interviewers 
“swapped” kits from day to day. 


Recognition Method 


_A fresh, unmarked copy of the Oct. 
1) issue of Automotive Industries was 


used for each readership interview. 
The recognition method of interview- 
ng was used whereby a reader is 
asked to point out the various adver- 
ising | editorial items which he 
remem} ed hav ing seen or read in the 
survey ie. The interviewer marked 
with red «rayon the items pointed out. 

To m sure that the questionnaire 
Pn lair. 'o minimize the effects of fa- 
‘sue as « factor in the reader’s judg- 
ment of an ad, the 162 pages of the 
Sue Ww, rearranged for different 
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crayoning technique for recording 
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HIGHEST SCORING color ad (right) was that for Double Diamond Gears, while 
the highest scoring island half page was Palnut Nuts (left) B&W ad. Tourek Joints 
B&W advertisement rated first place in standard half page ads. 


readers. Three different arrangements 
or sequence of pages were used. 


Upon completing the readership in- 
terview, the interviewer proceeded to 
obtain. data on purchasing influence 
of the reader. For this purpose the 
reader was shown three different 
cards, one containing a list of plant 
equipment, the second a list of parts, 
and the third a list of supplies. He 
was asked whether he purchased or 
entered into the purchase of any of 
the items on each of the three cards. 
If he did, he was asked if he specified 
brands. 

Closing the interview, the question- 
er asked for the reader’s title, and na- 
ture of duties—also number of em- 
ployes in his company and related in- 
formation. 

Alderson & Sessions, Philadelphia. 
conducted the survey under the super- 
vision of the foundation. A&S re- 
sponsibilities included designing the 
sample, training and checking super- 


visors and interviewers, and tabu- 
lating the results. 

The administrative committee in 
charge of the study was composed of 
members Of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers and the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, 
sponsors of the Foundation; the As- 
sociated Business Papers, which re- 
quested the project and which pays the 
bulk of the costs; and the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association. 

In addition to Chairman J. F. Ap- 
sey, Jr., Black & Decker Mfg. Co., the 
committee includes Kenneth W. Akers. 
Griswold-Eshleman Co.: William K. 
Beard Jr.. McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co.: Bernard Dolan, Peter A. Frasse 
& Co.: H. L. Fisher, Rickard and Co.: 
Arnold Friedman, Chain Store Age: 
in Fe Moyer. General Electric Co.: E. 
Scott Pattison, G. M. Basford Co.: 
and H. Judd Payne, F. W. Dodge 
Corp. Stanley A. Knisely, Associa- 
ted Business Papers, Inc., serves as 
an exofficio member. 


What the Readers Looked At 





Type of material 





Any editorial material* 
Any feature 
Any department 
Any picture (s) 
Any advertisement 
Any black-and-white ad 
Any color ad 
Any run-of-book color ad 
Any other color ad 
Any full page ad 
Any half-page ad 
Any standard half-page 
Any island half-page 


Number of qualified readers 








who noted material Per Cent 
329 100% 
314 95 
307 93 
330 100 
318 96 
306 93 
304 92 
293 89 
2€8 81 
316 96 
205 62 
144 44 
164 50 


*Excluding pictures, but including picture captions. 

















What Management Can Do 


Profit system? Government rule? Back to the 30's? 
Industry must promote the obvious among its employes 
— Here's a way to do it convincingly, effectively 


to Sell the Profit Idea 


lg GREAT Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once said, “At this 
time we need education in the ob- 
vious more than investigation of the 
obscure.” 

He could have been referring to a 
job that faces business management 
to educate the American public in 
some obv ious economic fundamentals. 
These fundamentals must be taught be- 
cause Americans are constantly de- 
manding more of our economic ma- 
chine. They want more goods, and 
more wage dollars to buy them; they 
want a shorter work week, more 
leisure to enjoy their material gains: 
they want more security. 

If they are to fill these wants, 


Americans must be taught these five 


obvious economic fundamentals about 
the profit system: 


l. Every economic system must 


have capital just as it must have 


workers. Capital is only a financial 


term for the tools of production. 


Therefore. it is obvious that to have 
a dynamic economy we must have 


continuous replacement of and addi- 
tion to capital. 

» 
must be motivation. In the American 
system the incentive for work is wages. 
The incentive for saving and provid- 
ing capital is profit. 

The properly informed worker 
knows that the best job and best fu- 
ture is with a company making profits. 
Profits were small or non-existent in 
the early 1930's. So were job oppor- 
tunities and wages. 

3. There is a controlling force in 


every economic system which deter- 
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mines what goods shall be produced, 
in what quantities, at what prices. In 
our system that force is the consumer. 

1. There is really only one other 
system—control by government. 

5. Under our system all costs of 
production must come from the price 
received for the product. What the 
consumer will pay must cover the cost 
of materials, wages and a profit for 





2. In every economic system there 


Are Profits Too High? 


Record earnings have been 
reported for 1948 by an im- 
pressive array of big indus- 
trial companies. Does that 
mean that profits are too 
high? The companies, faced 
with the opportunity for 
building reserves, replacing 
worn-out equipment and 
paying the highest wages in 
history, say “No.” But how 
do they convince the man on 
the street—the man on their 
own payrolls? A workable, 
tested plan that goes far be- 
yond mere beautiful, four- 
color ads in slick magazines 
is presented in this con- 
densation of an address by 
Mr. Nance at the Annual 
Personnel Conference of the 
American Management 
Assn. Feb. 18 in Chicago. 
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By JAMES J. NANCE 


President 
Hotpoint 
Chicago 


capital for providing the plant and 
the tools. Whatever may be the cost 
of security plans for old age. unem- 


ployment, sickness or health, they 


must be considered as part of the 


direct wage cost in any plant. 

This is as true for the whole eco- 
nomic system as it is for each indi- 
vidual company. We cannot provide 
future income without saving it from 
present production. It makes no dif- 
ference whether the security plan 1s 
handled by the individual, or by the 
individual and his company jointly, 
or through government. 

How can we get this job of educa- 
tion done? It’s a grass roots job that 
has got to be done in every business 
from the biggest to the smallest. Its 
a working job that can’t be done just 
by appropriating some money for 4 
grandiose advertising or public rela- 
tions scheme. It must be done in the 
shop with the overalled man who 
works there. 

You practitioners of industrial re 
lations are the connecting link. If your 
top management still requires edu: 
cating you will have to provide the 
education. Then, with the help of the 
top you're going to have to get the 
story across all the way down the line. 


Economic Facts of Life 


You and your top management start 
to inform your managers at levels 
in open meetings. Give them economlt 
facts of life about your co pany— 
what it’s trying to do, its plans, 
policies and why. Tell them the po 

getup 


lems in getting materials. 
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costs right to meet and beat com- 
petition. I’m talking about full dis- 
closure, the good and the bad, the 
sweet and the bitter. And keep doing 
it. This educational job is a con- 
tinuing. changing job just as your 
company is a continuing, changing 
rt of a dynamic economy. 

If you do this job wholeheartedly 
your members of management will 
learn much about our American sys- 
tem—what makes it go and what it 
can and can't be expected to do. They ll 
be able to represent the company and 
the system to the man on the line 
with whom they have hourly personal 
contact. 

At Hotpoint, I meet regularly with 
our 250 men comprising the manage- 
ment group, including foremen. The 
group is called the Key Men—an unor- 
ganized, unofficial group called to- 
gether when the occasion dictates. 

This group is given first hand in- 
formation about the operations that | 
know is given only to officers in many 
companies. To cite an example, I re- 
cently presented the results of our op- 
erations for 1948 and the outlook for 
1949 to this group that I had given 
earlier the same day to my board of 
directors. And believe me, the kind of 
meetings I’m talking about are full of 
voltage and it passes back and forth 
without resistance in the form of inter- 
mediaries. 

There is no loss of voltage. There 
ire no social aspects to this group 





Mow Loes American Business Hay the 
Worlds Highest Wages 
and Sell at the 
Worlds Lowest Prices ? 
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ANOTHER GOOD WAY of explaining your company to employes and other 
members of the community is demonstrated by Petroleum Heat & Power Co., 
Stamford, Conn., with its exhibit on the banking floor of Stamford Trust Co. Gov. 
James C. Shannon of Connecticut (center) was a visitor, escorted by James D. 
Burnes (left), vice-president of PH&P, and Harold E. Rider, president of the bank. 


except that once a year we hold a two- 
day camp combining business and 
pleasure. 

One of the biggest crimes larger 
businesses commit against the capa- 
ble, ambitious people in their employ 
is insulating them from the over-all 
picture by allowing departmentaliza- 
tion to block the cross flow of infor- 
mation. Meetings of all management 
levels with the top management pre- 
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MISCON EPTIONS ABOUT PROFITS are attacked vigorously in Standard 
teel Spring Co.’s ad (left), one of a series of ten full pages running at two-week 
“tervals in 32 newspapers throughout the country. The ad explains need for high 
Profits to | 1y world’s highest wages. Right: An unusual and effective bid for good 
“ommiunity relations is the full-page ad by American Viscose Corp., Roanoke, Va., 
h local ne vspapers. Ad urges approval of city bond issue for new schools, and 
UeBests that otherwise, crowded schools must resort to outdoor parkbench classes. 
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vent this deadly limit on promising 
men’s information and vision. 

Demonstrating the effectiveness of 
the program, the man who is our gen- 
eral superintendent today is just 22 
months removed from a foreman’s job 

one step ahead of the line worker. 
Without the meetings, training and in- 
formation program, I don’t think he 
would have had the opportunity to 
achieve such progress. 

Naturally, you've got to back up the 
meetings with every other useful 
method for getting information, ideas 
and objectives across—plant newspa- 
pers, letters and continuing job train- 
ing for supervisors and ail employes. 


Provide the Right Job 


Another important aspect of this 
type of program is providing the kind 
of job the American worker wants. 
We've found that our people want nine 
things in a job: 

l. Good pay. 

Good working conditions. 

Good bosses. 

Steady work. 

A chance to get ahead. 

6. Respectful treatment. 

7. Facts about what is going on. 

3. A feeling that the work is worth- 
while doing. 

9. A liking for the job based on 

finding it interesting and satisfying. 

In essence, the nine points apply to 
all of us, whether we serve as the 
president, at a machine or somewhere 
in between. 

Top management generally has been 
very backward about making a con- 
sistent, conscious effort to build these 
job-wants into every job and to see 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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Publications Vie for Honors 
One of 15 First Award plaques awarded in ‘1M’ Editorial Competition 


for Industrial Marketing’s 10th Annual 
Editorial Competition. 


OUNTING INTEREST in ly. 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING’s I Ith 
Annual Business Paper Competition 
indicates that entries this year will 
reach an all time high—exceeding the 
record 665 entries made by 215 busi- 
ness papers in the last competition 
judged in September, 1947. 
Judging this year will take place 
Chicago, Thursday, April 28, at the 
Sheraton Hotel where a panel of li 
men prominent in industrial market- 
ing and advertising circles will name 
30 or more winners. Actual presen 
tation of awards will be made at the 
forthcoming NIAA Conference. Jun \ug 
12-15, at Buffalo. a 
The judging panel: ntl 
N. C. Hurley Jr. H. H. Simmons, manager, adver- " el 
a tising & sales promotion, Crane Co.. publ 
Chicago; N. C. Hurley Jr., pres tries 


George J. Callos dent. Independent Pneumati Tool 
Co., Aurora. IIl.; Volney D. Fowlet 


Der] 
ente 


H. H. Simmons 


H. A. Scribner 


Walter Buchen 


Howard Bloomquist 
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assistant to the 
Electro-Motive Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., La Grange, Ill.; G. J. 


vice-president, 


Calles, executive vice-president, 
Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap Asso- 
ciates. Milwaukee; H. T. Scribner, 
president, Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
Chicago; Walter Buchen, president, 
The Buchen Co., Chicago; Taylor 
Poore, president, Tempo, Chicago; 
G. R. Stege Jr., director of sales, 
Pepsodent Div., Lever Brothers Co.., 
Chicago; H. R. Bloomquist, adver- 
tising manager, Toni Div., Gillette 
Safety Razor Co., Chicago; J. H. 
Platt. vice-president, Kraft Foods 
Co., Chicago; L. B. Sizer, divisional 
vice-president, sales promotion man- 
ager, Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 
eago: L. O. Holmberg, manager, 
Compton Advertising, Chicago; A. 
E. Meyerhoff, president, Arthur 
Meyerhoff & Co., Chicago; Wallace 
Meyer, president, Reincke, Meyer 
& Finn. Inc. Chicago; 
Wilde. contract. 
Simmons Co., 


Roger 
sales manager. 
Chicago; Albert V. 
Scherer, advertising manager, Ohio 
Chemical Mfg. Co.. Madison, 
Wise.; A. G. Ensrud, space buyer. 
J]. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago. 
Winners will be selected on the ba- 
sis of outstanding editorial service by 
publishers to business and industry— 
editorial service that keeps readers in- 
formed of latest facts, new procedures. 
processes and developments in each 
publication’s particular field. 


Judge Three Fields 

Again this year the base of compe- 
tition will be broadened by judging 
publications in three different fields: 
1) industrial, (2) merchandising. 
trade and export, (3) class, institu- 
tional and professional. 

Competition will cover an 18-month 
period. Editors and publishers may 
enter their best work from issues dated 
August. 1947, through December. 
448. Any business paper published 
nthe United States or Canada way 
be entered. House organs or aaa 
publications are not eligible. All en- 
ines must be postmarked not later 
an Saturday April 16. 

Material can be submitted for com- 





L. B. Sizer 


L. O. Holmberg 
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petition in any or all of the following 
five classifications: 

1. For the best series of related 
articles on one theme. The articles 
must appear in two or more issues. 

2. For the best single article or edi- 
torial serving the publication’s field. 
The judges will consider either tech- 
nical or general articles, editorials, 
news, and presentation of technical or 
product information. 

3. For the best single issue, special 
issue or annual issue devoted princi- 
pally to a single subject or a central 
theme. Independent directories are not 
eligible. 

4. For the best graphic presenta- 
tion appropriate to the publication’s 
function. Individual features or com- 
plete issues will be judged on design, 
format, typography, or treatment of 
illustrative drawings or photographs. 

5. For the best original publication, 
market. or technical research pub- 
lished in a regular issue. Research 
must be initiated by and financed by 
the publication. 

The judges may make special awards 
for any outstanding contributions to 
the advancement of business paper edi- 
torial service not covered by the above 
classifications. 

Winners of the 10th Annual Com- 
petition judged in September 1947 
were: 


INDUSTRIAL PAPERS 


For Best Series of Articles 

First Award: Mill & Factory, for 
“Surveys of the Month” 

Certificate: Tool & Die Journal, for 
“A Tooling Program for Forged 
Globe Valves” 

Certificate: Machine Design, for “Pro- 
duction Processes, Their Influence 
on Design” 

Certificate: Production Engineering 
& Management, for Production 


Round Table 


For Best Single Article 
First Award: Factory Management & 
Vaintenance, for “The Labor Cri- 


Arthur Meyerhoff 





sis, Its Causes and Cures” 
Certificate: Mill & Factory, for “The 
Labor Management Relations Act of 
1947” 
Certificate: Coal Age, for “Coal and 
the Coal Miner” 


For Best Single Issue 


First Award: /ndustrial & Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, for “Symposium on 
Industrial Wastes” 

Certificate: Mill & Factory, for “In- 
dustrial Productivity Handbook” 
Certificate: Progressive Architecture, 

for “Materials for Design” 

Certificate: The Oil & Gas Journal, 
for “Gulf Coast Issue” 


For Appearance, Design, Format 
First Award: Materials & Methods 


Certificate: American Fabrics, for 
American Fabrics Quarterly 

Certificate: The Architectural Forum, 
for “Houses, U. S. A.” 

Certificate: Power, for “Steam Gener- 
ation Handbook” 


For Best Original Research 


First Award: The Drilling Contrac- 
tor, for “Progress Reports on Drill 
String Research” 

Certificate: Industry & Power, for “A 
Study of Industrial Instrumenta- 
tion” 

Certificate: Commercial Car Journal, 
for continuing editorial research 
Certificate: World Oil, formerly The 
Oil W eekly, for “1947 World Oil 

Atlas” 


MERCHANDISING PAPERS 


For Best Series of Articles 

First Award: Motor Age, for “Elec- 
trical Series” 

Certificate: Apparel Arts, for “De- 
partment Planning” series 


For Best Single Article 
First Award: Men’s Reporter, for 
“Win the Peace” 
Certificate: Liquor Store & Dispenser, 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Ways to persuade sophisticated 





' buyers to prefer your product are 

discussed in this latest installment 
of a series. Letters and numbers re- 
ler to corresponding symbols in the 
outline on Pave 56 of the January 
issue of INDUSTRIAL MARKRETING. 
The following begins with Section 
IC1 of the outline. 












HEN A PROSPECTIVE cus- 

tomer doesn’t believe your prod- 
uct is any better than anybody else’s 
there are several things you can do: 

Promote some desirable feature 








of your product as your exclusive 





property. 

Comment: When you promise 
something in advertising you must re- 
member that your competitors are 








promising exactly or somewhat the 
same thing. So it’s necessary that your 








promise be supported by some evi- 
dence that the benefit you promise is 
more certain of being delivered or 
will be delivered more quickly. 
When a product has a patented fea- 
ture or one that is unique or probably 
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How to Advertise 
to Business Men: Part 6 


| By HOWARD G. SAWYER 


Vice-President & Director 
James Thomas Chirura Cy 


Boston and New York 


superior, there’s not much of a prob- 
lem beyond dramatization and re- 
iteration of that feature. The Gates 
Rubber Co. “concave side” V-belt. 
the Bristol Co. “multiple spline” 
socket screw, the Timken tapered 
roller bearing. are products that come 
to mind, 

Every Gates ad has diagrams show- 
ing why the unique shape of the belt 
results in “full side-wall grip” on the 
pulley and uniform, hence longer, 
side-wall wear. Every Bristol ad (See 
picture above) shows how the mul- 
tiple spline principle, used exclusively 
by Bristol in socket screws, gives 
highest efficiency in “transmitting 
torque. Every Timken ad has the tag- 
line “Not Just a Ball, Not Just a Roller, 
The Timken Tapered Roller Bearings 
Takes Radial and Trust Loads or Any 
Combination” 

But when no such distinguishing 
feature exists, or when the advantage 
of your product is attributable to one 
or several not-so-outstanding features, 
the problem is rather difficult. A lot 
has been made of the fact that al- 
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FIG. 1. Bristol Co. features what's 
unique. American Brake Shoe Co. says 
“compare” and uses photo-diagrams to 
show how its Micro-Spray is better, 





though all cigarets are toasted, |ucky 
Strike, by repeating “It’s Toasted,” 
achieves the impression of an exclu. 
sive benefit. But business buyers are 
not so easily fooled. 

Their sophistication also raises an- 
other problem. Certain qualities are 
expecte d of certain products, so there 
is no point to exploiting them com 
petitively unless you can demonstrate 
that your product has these qualities 
to greater degree. 

For example, it is logical to assume 
that the market expects control in- 
struments to be “accurate” and “de 
pendable.” To promote one particular 
instrument on the basis of its being ac- 
curate and dependable would be fool. 
ish. What would interest the market 
would be to learn about a certain de 
sign feature which provides /iner a 
curacy or longer life or an abundance 
of some other characteristic that might 
not be common to all. Lacking sucha 
design feature, what do you do? 

Pe *rhaps you se I] your product 
against no instrument at all oe is, 
against manual control or no control), 
in which case you do talk accuracy 
and dependability. 

But if your strategy is to combat 
direct competition, you must use some 
of the other me tthods suggeste -d_ in this 

category. 

b. Compare your product with its 
competition. 

Comment: A lot of fun has been 
poked at the “advertising compara 
tive,” that is, the glib use of the “er 
affix, as in “longer life, higher pre- 
duction. greater accuracy without 
any reference to—er than what o! 
how much—er. Unless substantiated 
cut claims fall flat on their faces 
For here again the market is at a level 
of sophistication where it won t accep! 
self-appraisals as such. 

Comparisons, then. should be made 
on a factual basis, rather than as met 
assertion. 

American Brake Shoe has a Mier 
Spray paint gun (see cut) c! imed t 
give finer atomization and mort 
distribution. To prove the claim, the 
advertiser uses photo-diagr ims: One. 


» evel 


of “ordinary spray gun ato zation. 
shows how “large globules leave deep: 
er, visible valleys between obules. 
resulting in “wavy, low-gloss finish 

the other, of “Micro-Spra atomiza 
tion.” shows “much shallower, im¥* 
ble valleys between globules. resull 

; = finish 


ing is a smoother, high-g!: 
Another set of photo-dia ams Co! 
“ye | ing oul 

pares the piling up and thinning 
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“due to irregular air 
stream’ with the Micro-Spray’s “uni- 
form flow of paint globules.” In this 
ad, you can see the er and understand 
how it happens. 

Where a product has no outstand- 
ing point of superiority but 


of gi »bules 


many 
small ones, a good device is the “com- 
parative charts,” in which the several 
competitive brands are analyzed for 
various points of interest, giving the 
impression of a comparison put upon 
avery fair basis. It is an old stunt 
among automotive advertisers and 
would seem to offer more opportuni- 
ties to business paper advertisers. For 
example, Yale & Towne employs the 
comparative chart for its door closer. 


Compare on User Basis 


Comparing actual performance is 
even better because it is the user, in 
effect. who makes the comparison and 
adds up the results. Thus, the case of 
a customer who switched from one 
brand to another (but with more 
“reason-why than the Calvert 
whiskey campaign) makes a compari- 
son ad of real significance. 

Standard Oil of Indiana invites the 
reader to “See What a Shift in Cut- 
ting Oil Did Here” and gives tabula- 
tions of the results with “Former Oil” 
and “Acme Cutting No. 110” in terms 
of rpm. surface speed, pieces per hour. 
pieces per tool grind, and finish. 

lt is necessary to point out here 
again that such stories mean little to 
the average reader unless enough in- 
formation is given to permit him to 
make some sort of relation between 
the reported case and his own prob- 
lem. To this end, the ad just mentioned 
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includes the analysis of the steel being 
cut, the depth and length of the cut, 
and the rate of feed. 

(The danger, of course, is that if 
you claim 10‘; —er, your competitor 
may come out next month with 15% 

er: so be sure to tie the benefit down 
to some product quality which is all 
your own.) 

Some advertisers have their success 
stories reported, or at least authenti- 
cated by a third party, as Ford does 
with its statement. “Life Insurance 
Experts Prove... Ford Trucks Last 
[ p to 19.6% Longer.” 

Another type of comparison gets 
the reader to participate (“Which 
Twin Has the Toni?” and “Compare! 
Which Is the $47 Shoe?”’). This may 
not be feasible for most advertisers in 
the business field, but there should be 
some cases for it. 

Situation 1C2 When the 
has the normal amount of suspicion 
regarding advertising exaggeration 

a. Tell him who uses it. 


prospect 


Comment: One good measure of 
advertising believability—the _likeli- 
hood of the product being able to ful- 
fill the advertisement’s promise—is 
the calibre of the people who are us- 
ing it and are willing to have their 
names mentioned in its connection. 
This certainly indicates that they pre- 
fer it, and if the names are at all rec- 
ognizable, the reader cannot avoid 
being impressed. 

In true “Man of Distinction” fash- 
ion, International Correspondence 
Schools and Newsweek both give most 
of the space to the portrait of some 
famous business man who (in the first 
case) is an ICS alumnus and (in 


Keiser Aluminum 





the second case) a Newsweek adver- 
tiser. Almost the same idea is followed 
by Shell in an ad featuring its custom- 
er, the Kellogg Co.. except that in the 
place of the individual the illustration 
is of a cereal bowl made to resemble 
a football stadium full of animated 
packages of breakfast food. 

Borg-Warner goes even farther. Its 
ad about its customer, Packard (see 
Fig. 2), is almost an ad for Packard. 

Another way is to mention a num- 
ber of customers per ad. Beech Air- 
craft has a striking spread which re- 
produces in full-color, under the 
headline “More Than 1.800 Beech- 
crafts Fly the Nation’s Most Famous 
Trademarks,” no less than 84 of its 
customers’ trademarks, most of which 
are familiar. 

Jones & Laughlin groups its custom- 
ers by type; for example, in one ad 
are reproduced the trademarks of 
those customers who are business ma- 
chine manufacturers. And Republic 
Flow Meters Co. lists more than 100 
customers in one spread, classified by 
type of product, and tells the applica- 
tion in each case. 

It must be remembered that every 
supplier has some customers. Your 
prospect realizes that, so be sure that 
the ones you brag about 
known and significant. 

b. Tell him how many use the prod- 
uct. 

Comment: It’s a powerful argument 
in favor of a product when the state- 
ment can be made that it is over- 
whelmingly preferred: 

97% of all domestic antimony 

is crushed with this Symons Cone. 

6 out of 9 leading makers of start- 
(Continued on Page 135) 


are well- 


Borg-Warner has been working hand in hand 
with Packard for 32 years! 
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Whether you're president, sa 
or just Joe, forms can help 





By W. H. PUSCH 





= Advertising Manager 
: Hobbs Manufacturing Co. 
aS -: Fort Worth. Texas 
=. T SEEMS FRIGHTFUL to say any- 
Stars se thing good about a paper form so 
( ( Nox _ aaa soon after March 15 and our brush 
Eh K st oduck im XS | arious i y with Form 1040. . 

But you as an executive can make 





your job easier by using forms. You 
operations with 
and 


Desetemenes 


{ ) Commnavud SC PECIFICA 





can simplify 
forms easy to make, 


your 


easy to-use 











——————————— —— easy to understand. For instance, you 
$ 5 need to get better acquainted with 
( ) Marker DATA Descrs'be m forms if you answer “yes” to any of 
= — aac Jon FEwge Of these six questions: . 

i markets). Cor Do advertising production jobs 

: get bogged down because you don't 
cae = ay" we get the full cooperation of other de- 


partment heads and their assist- 


ants? 
Do 


projects such as sales presen- 


o*sbeeneueceevene® 


ooteeees eee nemenees ter ees 


= —_—-:- 


= ——Accurse 
: —— Accuracy ° 
S = =Conforrmm Forms Can Do Your Dirty Wo 


les manager, ad manage 
you organize your work 


tations, involving a number ¢ 
pages, each with its own copy and 
illustration, leave you with a con 
fusing pile of papers at planning 
stage ¢ 

Do some market data mean little 
to you because they are not specif 
cally comparable to your own sales 
experience figures? 

Do you wonder, when the 
of media comes up, just what you 
decided when you last studied the 
medium ? 

Do you wonder what yeur eX 


subject 


perience was with a medium, and 
what the sales department did wit! 
those inquiries, anyway? 


Are you reluctant to lend o 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING to others I! 
your company because you neve! 
get it back? 

You can help solve the proble 


behind these questions with for 
And you can make these pr oble 
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PROGRESS : 


Drawing 


Transpar'cy( ) 


SLIDE NUMBER 
"snap shot" 
retouch photo 





diagram 
mock up 
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) drawing .- 
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iJ 


Title 
style. .... 


pic, subord. ( ) 





mechanical data of slide: 
( ) | notes: 


























DESCRIPTION OF PHOTO STAGING: 


TITLE WORDING: 
SPOKEN CONTINUITY 
ACCOMPANYING SHOWING: 
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Texas Coumty 





Anderson 


nore difficult if you (1) disdain the 
yse of forms, (2) use forms improper- 
ly. or (3) succumb to 


“formitis’ —the 
nania for whipping up forms for 
thers to fill out. 

The first and too-often disregarded 
rule about forms is that they should 
be devised and used to make things 
: impler and easier, not to make things 
more c omplic ated and difficult. And 
that frequently means that it is im- 

ssible to “lift” a form that someone 
dse has used, and expect it to work 
smoothly. 

Problems, routings, clearances and 
perations all differ—slightly or great- 

—from one organization to another. 
‘ealing even the best of forms blind- 

will not work because of the dif- 
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lerences in needs. 


ay well 

itely useless to us, but which clerical- 
minded employes will go to great 
pains (at great clerical-labor cost) to 
ill out precisely in every detail. At 


same time, the 


we would 


Thus it 


The 


call for data which is abso- 


form may very 

well omit calling for some data that 

find very useful. 

s important for you, in the 
Continued on Page 73) 


“lifted” 
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an alert Coca-Cola Bottler 
who can 
Ser UP 


his SALES and PROFITS 
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like 
staff of 
artists and not have to pay them a cent 
when the art traffic is irregular or 
business falls off? 

There are difficulties to overcome, 
but it can be done. It has been done. 


to have 
talented 


OW WOLLD YOI 


an extensive 


The difficulty of directing the flow 
of work through the art department 
has prompted many large users to dis- 
continue art departments and buy this 
important part of their advertising 
material on the open market. Operat- 
ing this way, they pay for hourly 
artist's time only when the artist is 
actually working. 

When business is good, advertising 
dollars invested in an efficiently man- 
aged art department often are well 
spent. But a staff of highly paid art- 
ists, when idle because of poor busi- 
ness or other conditions, can consume 
money at an alarming rate. 

There is no limit to the size of the 
“stable” of artists that the purchasing 
agent, sales manager or advertising 
executive can build up if his company 
does not employ artists or, as many 
do, leaves this chore to the advertis- 
ing agency. 

The executive who aspires to build 
such a stable should learn all he can 
about how art work is produced and 
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most important, how much it costs, re- 
duced to an hourly figure. 

He should take the trouble to get to 
know personally the artists with whom 
he intends to work, what they can do 
and how fast they can do it. 

When he does this, he will explode 
the myth that all artists are tempera- 
mental. I have bought thousands of 
dollars worth of art work from artists, 
employed and directed many. I have 
not found them to be any more tem- 
peramental than salesmen, toe-dancers 
or small-loan executives. 


However, because art is so ephem- 
eral (it is the most difficult of all the 
arts to understand) artists are open to 
sound and unsound criticism by any- 
one who chooses to set himself up as a 
critic. This makes their business a dif- 
ficult one and if they have any tem- 
perament, or temper for that matter, 
some buyers have an art for arousing 
it. 

I have known what it means to have 
a buyer make a lot of silly changes in 
a really good art creation because he 
thought that by criticizing he could 
cover up his complete lack of under- 
standing of art. Such juvenile prac- 
tices run up costs and discourage 
artists. 

When you use your stable of art- 
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BY RAY W- HOGAN 


ists, here’s a word of warning. You 
will cultivate specialists in many art 
forms. But don’t flit about too much 
among artists in the same specialty. 
Use the same specialists regularly and 
the price will be lower. 

The first step in building a stable 
of artists is to analyze your art media 
needs. Your requirements may call 
for figure drawings in line or wash. 
offset working drawings, photo-re 
touching, or even oil paintings. 

He Simply Has a Flare 

Knowing what you need, you can 
start interviewing artists and looking 
at their samples. Before you do this 
it is a good idea to have some file i 
dex cards printed or typed on which 
you can put all the information you 
will need about each artist. 

It will not take you long to interview 
a number of artists for, like yoursell, 
they are looking for business. Friends 
can tell you about them or you can g° 
through the classified telephone dire 
tory and get their names. 

The important artist in your group 
will be the layout or idea artist, who 







can put a selling punch into 4 simple 
pencil sketch. Don’t skimp oD the 
layout artist. If he can sit down al 
your desk and whip up a snappy idea 





sketch that will help sell your prod 
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A prominent naval architect, in checking the details of a ship he himself had 
designed, used the drawings as published in Marine Engineering and Shipping 
‘Review, instead of referring to the original drawings in his file. 


Your marine customers and prospects rely on Marine 
Engineering and Shipping Review when they want 
specific information on developments and products 


in their field because it talks their language. 


It gives them the authoritative report of events in 
ship design, shipbuilding, ship repair and ship op- 


eration—tcritten from the engineering viewpoint. 


Its studies of new vessels and new techniques are the 
last word in thoroughness—all part of an editorial 
service backed up by a staff of technically trained 
editors, all of whom are graduate naval architects 
who have had actual shipbuilding experience, and 
who know the problems of the marine field first 
hand. Many marine officials keep extensive files of 
back numbers as a main source of reference data in 


planning and carrying through new projects. 


That’s the reason Marine Engineering offers so power- 
ful a sales weapon to manufacturers. It leads its field 
in net paid audited circulation—and provides a di- 
rect line of communication with the country’s major 
shipbuilders, naval shipyards and ship operators, 
leading naval architects, engineering, operating and 
technical personnel throughout the industry. In the 
first three months of 1949, Marine Engineering led its 


field in number of advertising pages by over 80%. 


Marine Engineering and Shipping Review 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohic 

530 W. éth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 

300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 
Washington 4, D. C 


()A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (( 
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HIGH READERSHIP OF 


IS PROVED | 
by Advertising | 





AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, the indus- 
trial automotive news magazine, is 
honored by being the first industrial 
publication to be studied under the in- 
tensive Advertising Research Founda- 

tion's Continuing Study of Business 

| Papers. Never before has such a com- 

INDUSTRIES plete and all-inclusive survey been 
| made of any industrial publication, 

_ 15, 1948 which included a test of its readership 
by subscribers and pass-along readers. 
































The Foundation's project is actually a 
three-way study, designed to obtain... 





| i arcH FOUNDATION | —the degree of readership of the 
Conduct TISING RESE publication 
Ta cooperation th Business Papers —what its potential audience is 
The Assoc! 


—detailed information about sub- 
scribers and readers, including 
"“pass-along"’ circulation, purchas- 
ing influence, job classification. 





The October 15, 1948 issue of AUTO- 
THE MOST INTENSIVE BUSINESS MOTIVE INDUSTRIES was chosen as its 
PAPER STUDY EVER MADE subject. To obtain a full and accurate 


sample, !200 calls were made to com- 
plete 463 interviews -with potential 


The Advertising Research Foundation has released its study . ee F 
of the October ISth issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES readers. A specially-prepared “quali- 
the first industrial publication to be surveyed in its newest fying kit" was used during the inter- 


project, the Continuing Study of Business Papers . . 
ita atl views to prove actual readership. 


The $20,000 study was made possible through the combined 
sponsorship and cooperation of the A.N.A., A.A.A.A., A.B.P 





and the N.I.A.A. Survey work was conducted by Alderson & And the results obtained by this im- 
— Inc of Ph ladelphia under the supervision of the portant study add greatly to mounting 
oundation ° ° 

evidence of the leadership of AUTO- 
This handy |92-page report contains factual information on . ° 
Sax-deaes. at Lecce a cals wa Eee eee MOTIVE INDUSTRIES in readership, 
tions, reader habits, purchasing influence of readers, and quality of circulation and advertising 
readership ratings for each of the 13! ads. It also includes : 
a listing of the best-read ads, and an abundance of other impact. 
useful data all “required reading" for the leaders in the 


industrial advertising field 


Be sure to order your copy through one of the above organ- AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


izations if you hold membership, otherwise directly from The , . P 
Advertising Research Foundation, Inc., || West 42nd Street A Chilton ® Publication 


New York 18, New York. Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa 

















AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES... th 





F AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
D CONCLUSIVELY 


g Research Foundation 






96% READ ONE OR MORE ADS 





89°% QUALIFIED AS READERS 











Of the individuals who claimed they had Only 4°/, of the qualified readers did not 



























read the October [5th issue of AUTO- read any of the advertisements in AUTO- 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES, 89°, passed the MOTIVE INDUSTRIES. In the editorial sec- 
reader qualification test used throughout tion, ALL readers read one or more of the 
this study to determine actual readership of editorial features or articles . . . further 
the publication. This includes readership by evidence of the extremely high popularity 
individuals who receive routed copies! ... of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES in the auto- 
an amazingly high degree of readership. motive manufacturing field. 


75°% INFLUENCE PURCHASING 81% SPECIFY BRANDS 





Three-quarters of the readers of AUTO- Of the AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES' readers 
MOTIVE INDUSTRIES directly enter into or who are influential in purchasing, 81 °/, spe- 
make recommendations in the purchase of cify the makes or brands of the countless 
parts, materials, supplies, production equip- products purchased each day. Whether 
ment and other products . . . a tremendous brands are specified or not, advertisers 
buying audience. AUTOMOTIVE INDUS- who want to reach the buying influence of 
TRIES is subscribed to by 11,000 engi- more than 3000 automotive manufacturing 
neering, production and administrative plants will find AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 
executives of the automotive industries. the one medium that penetrates this field. 


WIDE VARIETY OF PRODUCTS oS ae te Ve) icmmene) a1 3 


PURCHASED 





The types of products specified by readers Aside from the numerous copies circulated 
who influence purchasing are evenly pro- through plant routing systems, pass-along 
portioned, indicating equal sales potentials readership of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
for manufacturers of automotive parts, by its subscribers is high, providing plus- 
such as transmissions, axles, clutches, ma- circulation . deep penetration of the . 
terials such as metals, glass, plastics, plant automotive plants manufacturing cars, 
quipment, such as production machinery, trucks, buses, aircraft, engines, parts, ac- 
machine tools, materials-handling equip- cessories, road-working and farm equip- 
ment, ment, materials and supplies. 
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uct, don’t think that it’s some superna- 
tural gift because it looks easy. He 
simply has a flare for selling with pic- 
tures, developed during many hours in 
art schools and at work over drawing 
boards. 

Sometimes you may find that your 


layout or idea man also is a good 


finish artist, able to create a chet or 
dummy and make the finished draw- 
ing for reproduction as well. More 
often he is not. So it is a good idea to 
build up a large and varied stable of 
artists. It won’t increase costs per job. 
artists, look at 
samples or even put out a trial job or 
two. It will be important to you that 
you get to know what each artist can 
do best. | have known splendid line 
artists who couldn't handle wash. and 
top air brush men and women who 
were lost with a pen in their hands. 


As you interview 


If you go at it right, you soon will 
have an art department of skilled art- 
ists—and they will cost you money 
only when they are actually working. 
No idle days, no trips to the coffee 
shops running up costs! 

A typical stable of artists for an 
average business, all recorded on 
cards, might look something like this: 
Artist Hourly 

rate 
Layouts, sketches ...W. Hocking $8.00 
Line illustrations .....G. Sudeith 4.50 
Line figure drawings ..M. Fetsch 4.00 
Line drawings ......Ruth Dinon 4.50 
Hand lettering ..A. Montgomery 3.75 
Air brush drawings ..Dick Exley 5.00 
Photo-retouching ...Tom Fetsch 5.50 
Photo coloring (oil } . Lois Supple 3.00 
Photo coloring (air brush) 

PO Oe ..Stan Johnson 5.00 
Posters, silk screen ..R. Johnson 3.75 
Pastel drawings ......M. Menk 5.00 


Specialty 












..G. MacDonald 6.00 
..John Riley 8.00 
..-Mary Childers 2.75 


In a stable comparable to this, scme 
artists may be able to work in more 
than one medium, but what you are 
trying to do is to get the best in each 
type of art-work. The only way you 
can determine this is to look over 
their samples, listen to what they have 
to say and then try them out. If their 
work and hourly rate are satisfactory, 
you can retain them, using the sec- 
tion of vour card under remarks for 
your notations. 


Water colors 
Oil paintings 
Offset pasteups 


The hourly rates shown in this 
imaginary stable of artists are from 
figures kept by your correspondent of 
studio and free-lance rates during the 
past four years in Chicago, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul for average 
advertising art. 

The hourly rate that an artist 
charges is softened or hardened by 
the tempo of his work, the time it takes 
him to complete it. If an artist is fast 
and charges $10 an hour he is a bet- 
ter buy than a slow one who gets con- 
siderably under this figure, every- 
thing else being equal. 

As you go along you will learn 
these things and the record of your 
findings will appear on your cards. 
At length—and it may not take as 
long as you think—you will have a 
reliable group of artists in your stable, 
turning out art work that will bea 
credit to your advertising, at a cost 
that will not get you into any diffi- 
culties with your boss or the account- 
ing department. 





Here Are 10 Points for Working Writers 


By HARRY SIMMONS 


Management Consultant 
NJ y 


iNew rk 
OR ADVERTISING departments 
large or small, industrial or con- 
sumer: for newcomers and old-timers: 
for novices and students—in short. for 
here is a list of 
suggested mental and emotional activ 
ilies: 
l. Read good LITERATI RE. both 


modern and classical 


all those who write 


for good taste. 
good form, good judgment in w riting: 
and for a better understanding of the 
world of yesterday, today and tomor- 
row. 

Read POE TRY for a sense of 
rhythm, cadence and alliteration: for 
acquiring an appreciation of the beau- 
tiful, the mystical, the romantic: and 
for developing facility in the use of 
uncommon words and expressions. 


3. Read HISTORY —for knowledge 
48 


and analysis of world events, where 
we come from, what we are and why, 
and what we can make of ourselves 
tomorrow; for acquiring a national 
and international viewpoint. 

4. Read BIOGRAPHY —for the in- 
sight it gives us into human souls, in- 
to the noble minds of great men and 
women, how they lived and learned, 
what they said and thought, what ex- 
amples and lessons they left for us in 
carrying high the flaming torch of 
democracy. 

>». Read MAGAZINES—both cul- 
tural and business, for a broader per- 
spective of life in the modern manner. 

6. Read NEWSPAPERS—not just 
for the implication of to- 
morrow in the light of current events 
today: to keep in step with the daily 
pulse of humanity: to broaden our 
vision, to increase our tolerance, to 
mellow our understanding. 


7. Read ADVERTISING and 


headlines 


BUSINESS PAPERS—for learning 
business news and trends, for under- 
standing problems and case histories 
in the business of marketing and dis- 
tribution, to say nothing of specifi 
subjects in our particular business oF 
imdustry. 

8. Study ART and DESIGN —to 2- 
quire a sense of balance, proportion 
and layout; to add wings to our vist: 
alization and power to our | agina- 
tion. 


9. Study PEOPLE 


peop in ac 


tion, people at rest, people work, 
people at play: for a mor¢ nplet 
understanding of desires a moll 


for a keener know lge v 


ations. 


vations: 
human nature and human 
As Alexander Pope said, “T! 
study of mankind is Man.” 
10. Finally, learn to WRi F—pul 
your soul on paper until it {lames 4! 
white heat: then cut and rewrite— 
write and revise—for the only way © 
learn to write, is to WR!TE—a 


WRITE—and WRITE. 


pre per 
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The Sad (Very Sad) Story of an Industrial Show 


By RICHARD B. CARLAND 
Sales Promotion Manager 
ectrical Wire & Cable Dept. 
Jnited States Rubber Co. 

New York City 


me 


Have you ever been in charge of 
your company’s exhibit at a trade show? 


Have you ever had six dozen things to’ 


do at the last minute prior to the show’s 

opening? If you have or ever expect to, 

you will get considerably more than one 

chuckle from Mr. Carland’s latest “Dus- 

try” story. The author has a “tongue-in- 

cheek” approach that is refreshingly 
different. 


| \. DUSTRY, industrial advertis- 
* ing manager of the company’s 
nut and bolt department laid the rail- 
road and Pullman space tickets down 
on the battered oaken desk. 

_Next to these he carefully placed 
15 crisp $20 bills. Altogether, the 
tickets and the money represented al- 


most >400. They were designed to 


Cover his transportation and expenses 
lo a day industrial show in a 
large western city. 

| Mr. dustry rested his elbows on the 
lesk a gazed thoughtfully at the 
treasuy ‘Four hundred bucks.” he 


Whispe “and I had to cancel a. $20 


directory ad last week be- 
Cause | idget limitations.’ ” Fifteen 
pictures President Jackson on the 


bills st | back at him without 
smiling. 


teleph. 


The p ‘ jangled. It was the boss’ 
~ecretary Mr. Pip wants to see you 
right ay There was a click on the 
— en the line before Mr. Dus- 
'Y could open his mouth. Miss I. 


MK le, the { 
bolt depa 
friendly 


rie Nation of the nut and 
ent, was still being un- 
ut the 1949 calendar 
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which depicted a lithe lass in a three- 
piece zebra skin bathing suit doing 
nothing. 

Mr. Pip was having his shoes 
shined and matching quarters with 
the assistant manager, Mr. Neversay- 
no. He was in a jovial mood. “Come 
in, lad, come in. That's my quarter, 
Neversayno, | was matching you. 
Dustry. this industrial show, it seems 
to me we ought to have a big cocktail 
party the first night. Invite all our 
customers. Do it up brown. We can do 
ourselves a lot of good. You do busi- 
ness with your friends, you know.” 
He began to smile as his eyes took on 
a far-away look. “I remember back in 
the 1932 industrial show. Bill Creebaw 
was there with his wife—what a good 
looking girl—” 

Mr. Neversayno moved cautiously 
toward the door. “I think I hear my 
phone ringing. . .” 

By standing on one foot until the 
pain was excruciating, then shifting 
to the other, Mr. Dustry was able to 
wait the story out. He joined Mr. Pip 
in a roar of good humor at the end. 

“Well, Dustry,” Mr. Pip became all 
business. “Get out invitations to the 
full list of our friends and prospects 
who'll be there. Think up something 
funny. Can't have anything dull and 
routine. Ill see you on the train.” 

Mr. Dustry forced open his teeth 
cautiously. “But Mr. Pip, the train 
leaves in two hours. I can’t possibly 
get out invitations now. This is Fri- 
day and you want a party Monday.” 
His eyes started feeling as if they were 
going around in their sockets. It was 
an interesting sensation. 

“No excuses, Dustry. I want a 
party Monday.” 

Mr. Dustry turned toward the door, 
his eyes spinning at a fairly fast clip. 


“And make those invitations fun- 
e. 


ny! 

Dustry stumbled back to his hole 
in the wall and crawled in. The phone 
rang. 

“This is Neversayno, Dustry. Bet- 
ter send 2,000 of the folder, ‘From 
Nuts to Bolts,’ out to the industrial 
show.” 

“T suggested that two weeks ago and 
you said you didn’t think we'd need 
them.” 

“Changed my mind. Besides, the 
boss just told me.” 

Mr. Dustry leaned back too far in 
his swivel chair which toppled over 
backwards, giving his head a nasty 
bump against a pile of bolts. 

As he staggered to his feet, the 
phone clattered again. Mr. Dustry’s 
hand darted for it savagely. Before 
answering, he let out a roar for Miss 
Effervescent, his girl Half Friday 
who worked occasionally for him and 
mostly for the accounting department. 
The minutes before train time were 
ticking away. Things were piling up 
and he didn’t have the slightest idea 
what he was going to do about funny 
invitations. Mr. Dustry’s heart began 
to pound, 

“Hello!” he yelled into the re- 
ceiver. “Miss Effervescent! Where the 
Devil is that girl? Hello!” It was Bill 
Rep, space salesman for Factories, 
Plants & Mills. “Hello, Mr. Dustry.” 
The voice was smooth and well modu- 
lated. “Just thought you ought to 
know about the special edition we're 
coming out with next month. You 
should be in it, Mr. Dustry. Now it 
just so happens that the forms close 
in an hour but if you'll have your 
agency shoot over a plate I’m sure...” 

“I don’t like special editions. . .” 

“Well, now, there we're in accord, 
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Mr. Dustry. I don’t either and my pub- 
lication doesn’t make a habit of them 
but this one is different. Ordinarily 
you might think we put out special 
editions to get extra advertising reve- 
nue but nothing could be further from 
the truth in this case. You see this edi- 
tion is really needed—they ve asked 
us for it...” 

“No.” 

Mr. Dustry gently laid the telephone 
on the desk, facing the wall, while he 
went about his business. Whenever 
the purring voice paused, Mr. Dus- 
try leaned near the mouthpiece and 
said, “No.” Finally he was able to 
hang up the phone, which was a mis- 
take because it rang again immediate- 
ly. 

“Miss Effervescent!” he yelled, and 
was conscious of a decided tremor in 
his voice. “Hello. Who? Yes. Jim. 
The plates WHAT? Oh, no, you can't 
do this to me! Who dropped them?” 
Dustry noticed that his breathing was 
becoming audible. “You say there are 
no electros? Brother! Well. you'll 
have to tell them to repeat last month’s 

O.K.” He dropped the phone into 
its cradle. 

“Miss Effervescent,” he called hope 
fully. His hands trembled as he lit a 
cigarette. Miss Effervescent showed 
no signs of being on the premises but 
Ed Neitherrainnor, assistant traffic 
manager, was standing over him, an 
eager light in his eves. As soon as 
Mr. Dustry stopped talking on the 
phone, Neitherrainnor began. “I just 
want you to know.” he said with a 
professional smile, “that the exhibit 
you sent two weeks ago to your con- 
vention is lost.” He watched Dustry 
expectantly. 

Dustry hardly had time to reach in- 
to his throat for the cigaret before the 
phone rang again. 

It was A. E. from the AGENCY. 
He sounded a little hesitant. “Hi, Dus 
try, old man. When does your train 
leave? That so? Well. well! Say. one 
little thing before you go—eh—vyou 
know that catalog job we re doing for 





RICHARD B. CARLAND 


you? Twenty five thousand—yeh, 
now—eh—I don’t want you to be up- 
set over this but there seems to be a 
little mistake—va-a-a—it seems that 
somehow, on the cover—that’s a four- 
color job, you know—well, they seem 
to have spelled the words NI Ts with 
an O. Now they've printed 22.000 and 
| was wondering whether you wouldn't 
like to let it ride. Its distinctive and 
would cause plenty of comment. . . 
Hello ... hello .. . Dustry. are you 
there? Dustry!” 

By the time they revived Dustry, it 
was 20 minutes before train time. He 
called weakly for Miss Effervescent 
and when she didn’t show, he sat down 
at the typewriter and made out the 
shipping forms for 2,000 copies of 
“From Nuts to Bolts,” to be sent air 
express TODAY SURE: 

The phone on his desk was ringing 
again but he rushed past it, put on his 
hat and coat, picked up his bag, a 
briefcase, a 10-pound package con- 
taining nuts and bolts for sample pur- 
poses, an easel measuring two feet 











by three containing 41 pages on the 
attributes of nuts and bolts and a 10. 
pound fruit cake to be delivered to 
Mr. Neversayno’s mother on the way 
to the depot. Somebody held the door 
for him and he barged into the cor. 
ridor like a free barrage balloon. As 
he staggered past the door marked 
LADIES. Miss Effervescent came out, 
smoke billowing from her dainty nos. 
trils. 

“Goodbye-ee,” 
“Have a nice trip!’ 

Fortunately Mr. Dustry was carry. 
ing his briefcase between his teeth 
and his reply could only be estimated, 

By extending largesse in the form 
of tips to 22 people, he and Mr. Pip 
were finally delivered to the distant 
city and given the key to a suite of 
rooms in the convention hotel. Mr. 
Pip promptly lay down on his bed and 
went to sleep, having had a rather har- 
rowing experience with a whiskey bot- 
tle the night before on the train. 

Mr. Dustry had matched drinks 
with the boss but the display had to 
be found and assembled in the exhi- 
bit hall. It wasn’t a large display but 
the booth space, measuring 4 x 2’ had 
cost $2.033 and Dustry felt it would 
be nice to be able to fill it. 

And then there was the little mat- 
ter of the Monday night cocktail 
party and how to get people there. 

Although it was Saturday after- 
noon. the people at the office for re- 
ceiving shipments were right on the 
job. After only 10 minutes of phon 
ringing. a voice answered. 

Instead of “Hello.” the voice started 
with “Sorry it hasn't come in yet try 
us again in three hours goodbye.” 

Mr. Dustry was just able to catch 
him before he hung up. He explained 
the situation and gave the receipt num- 
ber of the shipper. 

“I don’t think it’s here, Mister.” 

“Well, would you look?” 

“Wouldn't do no good.” 

“Why not?” 

“Awful lot of boxes out there on the 
platform. Wouldn’t know which one. 
Try us in three or four days.” a 

“Let me speak to the tracing clerk. 

“That's me.” 

“Well, let me speak to someone 
else.” 

“O.K.. just a minute. Harry speak 
to the man. I don’t know what he 
wants. Sump’n about a shipment © 
peanuts.” . 

“This is Harry. Can I help you: 

Mr. Dustry started again. 


she called gaily. 


Harry seemed to catch “You 
say it was three crates—the had red 
corners—the biggest was fou! by two 
by two listen. were thev ad ressed t0 
you—and was it display terial? 
Dustry began to sit up and take no 
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on iron curtains 


York Times last October 19... 


6,000 words designed only to answer the most basic 


one full page of solid type 


and elementary questions about the securities market. 


It was an “institutional” advertisement. It was not designed 
to produce bulk inquiries. In all that copy there were but 
two inconspicuous offers to readers... 


other for a booklet. 


one for reprints, an- 


One month later. the results... 


One month later, that advertisement had produced over 
5.000 responses . . . letters, telephone calls, and personal 


visits to Merrill Lynch offices. 


“Amazing as this deluge was,” says Louis Engel, Merrill 
Lynch advertising manager, “the most startling thing was 
the type and quality of the response. An unusually high 
percentage of the letters we received were on company let- 


terheads or on good personal stationery.” 


In addition to these replies, at least 100 letters asked for 
specific help on investment problems . . . a direct response 


entirely unexpected by Merrill Lynch. 


Some had money to invest. Others wanted to open accounts, 


and still others asked for information on specific invest- 


ments. Banks wrote for copies, as did schools and colleges, 


and company presidents. 


Independent study reveals high readership 


An independent study of readership of the advertisement 
showed that of those queried, more than half The New York 


Times audience saw the ad. 


And 74 per cent of their comments were favorable. Those 


unfavorable said the ad was too long. 


Merrill Lynch’s story could well be yours. Because the re- 
sults obtained from that one advertisement in The New 
York Times prove just how great is the public’s hunger for 


information about business. 


This is just as true of your business, and your company. 
Like Merrill Lynch, you can arouse public interest in your 


business through your advertising in The New York Times. 


Because The Times is read consistently by people who not 
only make up their own minds from what they read in The 
Times, but also help make up public opinion in more than 
11,000 communities throughout all the 48 states and the 


District of Columbia. 


Want to know more? Then get in touch with us today. 


The New Pork Times 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


For 30 years first salesman in the world’s first market 
Circulation over 500,000 weekdays, over 1,000,000 Sundays 
New York: 229 West 43 Street 
Boston: 140 Federal Street 
Chicago: 333 North Michigan Avenue 


Detroit: General Motors Building 


Los Angeles: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company, 645 South Flower Street 


San Francisco: Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company, Russ Building 
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Brindisi to Bronze 


By A. E. ST. JOHN 
Aavertising Manager 
Federated Metal 
New York 
HEN 3,500 industrial suppliers 
in the same market find some- 
one who will send a slick, tailor-made, 
external house organ to their custom- 
ers without charge to anybody— 
they've struck gold. 

The offer is not the whim of a fairy 
godfather with pink wings. It’s an 
idea with a hardboiled sales motive 
put forth by Federated Metals, divi- 
sion of American Smelting & Refining 
Co., one of this country’s largest sup- 
pliers of non-ferrous metals. 

The idea works like this: 

Federated publishes the external 
house organ, entitled “Foundry Metals 
Digest,” playing down the sponsorship 
of the company and aiming at its cus- 
tomers’ customers as a means of pro- 
moting sales and good will. 

Federated’s customers are a well-de- 
fined market of 3,500 foundries. The 
foundries’ customers are automobile. 
appliance and other manufacturers 
and the building and plumbing trades 
which buy cast metal parts. 

Each foundry is approached by 
Federated and is offered copies of the 
house organ in any quantity desired 
to mail to customers. When the foun- 
dry doesn’t want to do the mailing, the 
job will be done by Federated if the 
foundry will supply the mailing list. 
There is no charge for the copies or 
for the mailing operation. 

Hanger slip (right) and return post- 
card are attached to every copy. The 
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ALUMINUM § CASTINGS 
IN BUICK’S NEW 
DYNAFLOW DRIVE 


House Organ Sells Customer’s Customer 


hanger slip carries the message that 
the local non-ferrous foundry is the 
house organ’s distributor, and em- 
phasizes the spirit of constructive co- 
operation between the foundry and its 
customers. The postcard is for the 
foundryman to request more copies. 

Federated’s identity as publisher is 
de-emphasized in the publication. A 
credit line in small type on the mast- 
head is usually the only reference to 
the company. Because of this, a rather 
altruistic aura surrounds the publica- 
tion and makes it more valuable to the 
foundries. This compounds the return 
in good will all around. 

“Foundry Metals Digest” was con- 
ceived and is written by Federated’s 
advertising agency, John Mather Lup- 
ton Co., New York. It is a four-page. 
three-color, 81 x 11” publication. Se- 
lection of the colors was largely dic- 
tated by the choice of the masthead, 
a simulated casting. A combination 
of special brown and yellow inks 
achieves the color effect of a simulated 





casting in the masthead. Emerald 
green, the standard Federated color 
since the renaissance of its advertis- 
ing program in 1947, is the third 
color. Half-tones and copy are printed 
in brown or green, as layouts dictate. 


Content is carefully geared to ap- 
peal to users of non-ferrous castings 
and to design engineers, who are im- 
portant in selection and specification 
of materials. Articles cover new de- 
velopments in the non-ferrous castings 
field, information of historical and 
general interest, semi-technical stories 
of industrial news value, and perform- 
ance data stories. 


A regular feature entitled, “How To 
Get Your Money’s Worth In Cast- 
ings,” illustrates clearly the twofold 
editorial aim of the “Foundry Metals 
Digest.” The feature includes practi- 
cal design and buying tips for cast- 
ings purchasers, with detailed advice 
and information on how to avoid 
trouble and how to save money. C0 
operation with the foundryman 1” 
eliminating unnecessary complications 
in castings is stressed, to bolster the 
foundry’s perpetual campaign to pro- 
mote better understanding of it- prob- 
lems. 

The success of “Foundry Metals 
Digest” in its quest to help th: vund- 
ryman help his customers is show?" 
by the unusual growth in circulation 
from 7,000 to about 14,000 over 4 
five-issue span. Published q rterly, 
the publication has become © potent 
sales promotion tool for both |\« com 
pany and the 3,500 found: which 
are its market. 
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Hi-Arts 
Ashokan 
Canfold 
Canfold Cover 
Catskill Litho C1S 
Lithogloss C1S 
Zenagloss C2S 
coated papers — have turned the recent Dark Catskill C2S 
Ages of the Graphic Arts into a modern Renaissance, Me aes 
supported by business men who know that it is profit- M-C Cover 


‘ ‘ . Velveton 
able to plan for premium quality and get premium AN 
results. The Martin Cantine Co., Saugerties, N. Y. Softone 


- =r , = . _ Zena 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888. oP) 


Cantines Come ihre 


Sou & SF QUALI 
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( NE of the most novel pre-selling 


jobs among current industrial 


advertising campaigns is Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co.'s sustained barrage on 
the steel industry. 

The most striking novelty is that 
the advertising is “selling” Airco prod- 
uct applications that are still in the 
development stage. By this daring and 
apparently cart-before-the-horse strat- 
egy, Airco (1) calls attention to its 
research program, (2) builds pres- 
lige generally and therefore (3) helps 
sell Airco products for applications 
that already are developed. 

The company, which sells oxygen 
and other industrial gases to industry. 
is running black-and-white and two- 
color, full-page ads in general and 
business magazines and business pa- 
pers. 

The campaign's first objective, Air- 
co says, is to acquaint steel industry 
personnel with Airco research in using 
industrial gases for greater efficiency 
in steel making. Research includes use 
of large volumes of oxygen for com 
bustion in the open hearth and for 


Oxuyoen speeds open hearth combustion 


aD Am Repuction 


et ome Fem met bees | ee Ai) hte 


Cover Picture 


Airco Campaign Pre-Sells 


Products Not Yet Developed 


other effects in the blast furnace, elec- 
tric furnace and Bessemer. 

In planning the ads, Airco’s sales 
management emphasized that it must 
be clear to the reader that these ap- 
plications of the company’s industrial 
gases were in the development stage. 
Sales management pointed out that ad- 
ditional research and field test had to 
be made before these applications 
would be accepted by the steel indus- 
try. 

To help make this clear, each ad is 
headed, “Always looking into the fu- 
ture.” Another device is the use of 
wash drawings that simulate photo- 
graphs but are not given the same 
credibility by the reader. 

Each ad has a different subhead 
leading into a story on a distinctive 
phase of the research—phases that 
Airco hopes will lead to higher pro- 
duction for steel mills. At the bot- 
tom of each ad is a “coupon offer” 
of more information, if desired, about 
the research or solutions to the cus- 


tomers working problems. 
In later ads in the series. this of- 











another Airco first 










fer was expanded: The company 
promised, on request, to put the read- 
ers name on a mailing list to receive 
all news releases about the research as 
they are issued. 

Within a month after the campaign 
started last July, several hundred in 
quiries were received and they are 
continuing to come in. But as in most 
industrial advertising, it is not the 
number but the quality of the “leads” 
in which the company is interested. 

G. Van Alstyne, advertising man- 
ager, says that some of Airco’s new 
business is attributed directly to leads 
from the ads. He believes, however, 
that a substantial proportion of these 
leads will not result in additional busi- 
ness for Airco for another six months 
or even several years. 

The steel industry lends itself na- 
turally to glamorous art and Airco 
doesn’t overlook _ its opportunity. 
Among the research phases which the 
pictures point up are studies of bet 
ter ways to prepare steel for tin plat 
ing and new advances in electric fu 
nace steel production. 


a new plant for producing oxygen 
in tonnage quantities 
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16 Ways to Sell to Engineering Departments 


You may be concentrating your selling effort on your customer's purchasing agent. 


But some sales are made first in the engineering department. Here are approaches. 


By J. T. BENNETT 
Engineer 

North American Aviation 
Los Angles, California 


HE sales engineer's problems are 
receiving an increasing amount 
of attention in current literature. 
Some of these problems could be pre- 
vented by a better insight into cir- 
cumstances that often transform the 
sales engineer himself into a problem. 
In particular, the technique of 
selling in the customer's engineering 
department should receive more con- 
sideration. Uniformity in sales tech- 
nique is not conducive to maximum 
efficiency because human beings are 
not alike. The best approach is that 
which results from an intelligent ap- 
praisal of the circumstances at hand. 
\ll progressive industrial sales or- 
ganizations are keenly aware of the 
advantages of engineering repre- 
sentation and make every effort to 
develop contacts additional to those 
that occur in the normal course of 
business. They know that if a specific 
proprietary item is engineered into 
the customer’s product, that item must 
later he purchased. 

Unfortunately, few sales engineers 
seem to realize fully that effective 
sales representation in the customer’s 
engineering department requires spe- 
cialized technique. Just as the aver- 
age engineer is unlike the average 
purchasing agent, so is the engineer- 
ing department unlike the purchasing 
or any other department. That the en- 
gineering department of one custom- 
er differs from that of the next is also 
evident especially to the sales engi- 
heer whose contacts give him the op- 
portunity to compare differences in 
organization as well as human be- 
havior 

Sales engineers who previously 
have been employed in a large engi- 
neering department are usually more 
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effective. This is partly because they 
have acquired greater technical skill 
and partly because they have learned 
the specialized techniques of selling in 
their field. 

As a summary of observed differ- 
ences in technique of various sales en- 
gineers, the following suggestions 
may be helpful. Most of these apply 
to salesmanship in general, but they 
are violated so frequently in engineer- 
ing representation that they merit 
special emphasis. 

1. Know your product. Before mak- 
ing the call, learn everything within 
reason that you can about what you 
are trying to sell. There is no telling 
what question will come up. Many 
representatives are not even familiar 
with their own catalogs and lose the 
interest of the engineer on the very 
first visit. If you know your product 


J. T. Bennett 


you should have no difficulty in apply- 
ing it correctly to any design and will 
avoid being known thereafter as a 
“damsalesman.” 


2. Know the customer's organiza- 
tion. Make certain that you are seeing 
the right person. Do not hesitate to 
make direct inquiries as to who in the 
engineering organization is influen- 
tial in designs utilizing the product 
you represent. In a small office the 
chief engineer might be the man to 
see, but in a large office the chief en- 
gineer has more administrative re- 
sponsibility and is therefore less inti- 
mately connected with design mat- 
ters. 

Large engineering organizations 
are highly departmentalized. Some -li- 
visions are practically complete engi- 
neering departments in themselves. 
These may be working on entirely dif- 
ferent products, on different models 
of the same product, on different por- 
tions of the product, or on portions of 
the product using specific materials 
or methods of manufacture. Some of 
these specialized divisions are com- 
petitive in certain matters. 

Some engineering personnel in 
dead-end positions devote consider- 
able time to interviews and may vain- 
ly pretend to be influential but have 
little voice or incentive in design mat- 
ters. Five minutes with the right per- 
son can be more effective than five 
vears with a “dead-end kid”. 

Also, if you have had success in the 
past, remember that success in regard 
to one product or application is no as- 
surance of continuing success in re- 
gard to another product or applica- 
tion through the original, contacts. 

3. Arrange for an appointment. Do 
not try to see anyone in an engineer- 
ing department without an appoint- 
ment unless absolutely necessary, even 
if you are sure you will be cordially 
received. If you cannot set a definite 
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minute or hour, set an approximate 
time of the day or at least the day of 
the week. This is common courtesy 
and should not need mentioning here, 
but the number of representatives who 
make it a habit to drop in casually is 
surprising. The practice is suggestive 
of door-to-door peddling, shows lack 
of regard for others and produces a 
needless strain on good relations. 


1. Time your visit properly. Avoid 
letting your visit run into the regular 
lunch time or quitting time. Pre-ar- 
ranged luncheon engagements are the 
exception, of course. Usually it is best 
not to invite engineers to lunch on 
the first meeting. If an invitation is 
declined, time your subsequent Visits 
so that you will not have to subject 
the person to further embarrassment 
by invitations that he is unwilling o1 
unable to accept. 


5. Do not appear too prosperous. 
Do not dress like an actor nor talk 
like a millionaire. Your prosperity, 
whether pretended or real, might be 
viewed with concealed resentment 
which, although perhaps unjustified, 
might jeopardize the position of the 
product or organization you repre- 
sent. 


6. Keep busy. If you have to wait 
for someone, occupy yourself with the 
contents of your briefcase or write a 
letter to yourself. Do not just gawk at 
people or at the wall. Even if you are 
thinking, your appearance of idleness 
will be resented by people who are 


working. Do not hum, whistle, tap, or 
jingle keys. Do not engage in unneces- 
sary conversation with others who 
might appear to be idle or are quite 
willing to talk. 


7. Be patient. If minor internal mat- 
ters are permitted to interfere with 
the business you are transacting, no 
matter how important that business 
may be, remember that you are a 
vendor's representative in a depart- 
ment of your customer's organization 
that is not intended to function for the 
sole benefit of vendors’ representa- 
tives. 


8. Moderate your conversation. 
Speak in a well modulated voice, as 
befits an engineering office where 
many minds are trying to concentrate. 
\ sense of humor is appreciated, but 
only as occasion demands. Anecdotes 
are out of place, for those who are 
just beyond earshot will frown at 
merriment. 


9. Stick to business. The social ap- 
proach is often overplayed. If you are 
forcing yourself to appear interested 
in the other person’s private life, just 
remember that he probably thinks it 
is none of your business and, although 
he may appear to be equally eager to 
probe into your private affairs it is 
because he, too, has read all about 
making friends and influencing peo- 
ple. 

10. Stick to facts. The engineer is 
aware of your interest in selling the 
product and is sensitive to any selling 





Have You Looked At 


By ORVILLE E. REED 


Howell, Mich. 


The average business man is funny 
when it comes to letters. 

When he sits down to compose an 
important selling letter to the trade, 
he'll sweat over the job for long 
hours. He'll write. rewrite. polish, de- 
lete and make painstakingly sure that 
the letter he sends out says exactly 
what he wants to say and exactly in 
the way he wants to say it. 

But when it comes to daily routine 
correspondence, such matters often are 
left to anyone from the third assistant 
offce boy to his stenographer, to whom 
he says, “Tell Jones & Co. that we'll 
ship its order on the 15th.” 

Of course, it is impractical to spend 
a lot of time rewriting and polishing 
routine correspondence, but such let- 
ters are important and deserve as 
much care as the selling letter. 
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Your Letters Lately? 


It is said that one of the chief execu- 
tives of a large department store has 
30 letters from each morning’s mail 
brought, unopened, to his office every 
day. He goes through these letters 
personally. 


From this daily reading of incoming 
mail, he gets the “feel” of his organi- 
zation, which he believes he can get in 
no other way. 


It would be a good idea if the 
average executive had the carbon 
copies of 30 of the routine letters that 
go out of his office every day, brought 
to his desk. By reading and analyzing 
them, he could quickly formulate a 
plan for improving routine corres- 
pondence. 

After all, there is a great deal said 
and written these days about good 
public relations, and there is no bet- 
ter place to sow the seed of good pub- 
lic relations than in daily routine cor- 


resp yndence. 





pressure. Your job is to give the prod- 
uct the best chance to sell itself. The 
product that needs “pushing” has no 
business in an engineering depart- 
ment, as it will soon be pushed out. 


ll. Avoid comparing your custom- 
ers product to that of his competitor, 
Refrain from mentioning that your 
customer's rival is already using your 
product, or do it as tactfully as possi- 
ble. Only the merits of the product 
will be considered, anyway. The dis- 
covery that a competitor is already us- 
ing the product in a similar applica- 
tion is embarrassing to an engineer 
and will prejudice him against the 
product. He will not be content with 
your product, although he may accept 
it for lack of something better. 


12. Do not give your customer the 
secrets of his competitor. Do not give 
out an unnecessary amount of infor- 
mation about the product or business 
of another customer who may be a 
competitor. It is always interesting, 
but leaves people wondering how 
much of their business you will broad- 
cast elsewhere. 


13. Do not slight anyone. When in 
the presence of “big shots,” do not 
overlook engineers in more humble 
positions. Many engineering super- 
visors and executives are influential 
only insofar as personnel supervision 
is concerned, having little engineering 
ability or knowledge of the problem at 
hand. Frequently the man of lowest 
rank in the conference is most influen- 
tial in design matters. Observe “pro- 
tocol” in regard to directing your 
conversation, but make sure that the 
man in the background who will make 
the drawing and who can make or 
break your product understands you 
thoroughly. The same precaution 
should be observed in passing out 
literature or business cards. 


14. Leave soon. When your legiti- 
mate business is finished, take your 
leave. You will be more welcome next 


time. 


15. Follow up all contacts to the 
fullest extent. When action is Tre 
quired, act promptly. If information 
is needed in a hurry from the home 
office, use a telegram or a long-dis- 
tance telephone call rather than mail. 
See that the engineering department's 
amply supplied with your latest litera 
ture and samples and _ that obsolete 
matter is discarded or suitably 


marked. 


Demand that your main olfice 
nish a suitable supply of new cata 
and samples to you before they are & 


fur- 


logs 


(Continued on Page 109/ 
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T. I. covers ALL branches of the 
Textile Industry 


ARE YOU SELLING ALL OF THESE 
MILLS? They're a fraction of the 
total number, producing or using 
synthetics, which requested adver- 
tisers’ literature through Textile 
Industries last year. 


American Beauty Fabrics Co 
American Enka Corp. 
Amoskeag-Kawrence Mills, Inc 
Bates Manufacturing Co 
Bibb Manufacturing Co 
Burlington Mills 

Cadillac Textile Mills, Inc 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Century Ribbon Mills, Inc 
Churchill Manufacturing Co 
Cornelius Mills, Inc 
Cramerton Mills Div 

Dan River Mills, Inc. 

Duffy Silk Company 
Dunean Mills 

Duplan Corporation 

E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc 
General Textile Mills, Inc 
Gilt Edge Textile Mills, Inc 
Gosnold Mills Corp 
Gudbrod Bros. Silk Co 
Holyoke Mills Co 

Judson Mills 

A. J. Julliard & Co 

Kanmak Mills, Inc 

R. K. Laros Silk Co. 


Laurens Mills 


wi 


ecaueytat! 


Majestic Weaving Co., Inc 
J. B. Martin Company 


and opens seors for you ore the Merrimack Manufacturing Co. 


Narragansett Mills 


National Weaving Co 
e , North American Rayon Corp 
aAYGONn, Pelzer Mills 
Rose Mills, Inc 


Skenandoa-Rayon Corp. 
, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
[ake a ruler, measure the pro- And that is why T. I. does Soule Mill 


juction know-how material T. J. such a good job for advertisers Strutwear, Inc 
Tex-Ray Fabrics, Inc. 


; , , : U.S. Rubber Company 
1e synthetic textile industry. synthetics branch of the huge Verney Corporation 


textile industry. Wannolancit Textile Co. 
To you it may be an astonish- H. Warshow & Sons, Inc. 


1g total. But not to the men in Whatever the branch of the Watts Mills, Inc. 
e mills. Textile Industries is industry you’re after — one or _———— 

heir book — production men, all — T. I. is your work-horse | "fey vpi|. 

management tion — men who publication. The men in the mills fexcile 

give the nod on 99°% of textile pay off ... and T. I. delivers 

mill buying. more of them than anybody. 


ublishes month after month for to the big-buying, fast-growing 











TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


SOUTHERN WER AND INDUSTRY @ SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL @ ELECTRICAL SOUTH © SOUTHERN BUILDING SUPPLIES — =) SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
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How USS and Subsidiaries 


Measure the Steel Market 


What are the gages for predicting distribution? Shipments 
industry by industry? Data on employment, construction? 
They've been found wanting, so USS turns to its salesmen 


HE measurement of markets is a 
number one job for most of us, 
and I suspect that our problems in 
steel are not completely different from 
those in measuring other industrial 
markets. Information on markets is 
fundamental to most of the other work 
which we at United States Steel Corp. 
do in commercial research, and out 
first task must always be to make cer- 
tain that our market data are adequate 
to the purposes which they serve. 
Before going into the methods of 
measuring steel markets, however, | 
want to review briefly the nature of 
the steel industry and of the demand 
for steel, since I feel that they are 
necessary background for this discus- 


sion. 


Hair Springs to Subway Cars 


In the first place, the general term 
“steel” covers a tremendous diversity 
of steel produ ts. Those who are not 
familiar with the steel industry have 
a perfectly natural tendency to think 
of steel as just “steel.” They lose sight 
of the wide variety of steel produc ts 
turned out by the steel industry. even 
though they are « 
by evidences of such diversity. The 


onstantly surrounded 


hair spring in your watch is steel. So 
is the subway car which brought vou 
to work this morning. So is the frame- 
work of this building. All are vastly 
different in size, shape, and physical 
characteristics. Our information must 
reflect these differences. We can 
no more think of a piece of pipe and 
a coil of wire as both steel, and, there- 
fore, interchangeable, than we can 
consider the roll and coffee we had 
for luncheon as both food, and. there- 
fore, interchangeable. 
Steel produce 


mills structural 


industrial 
Chapter, 


\n address delivered to the 
marketing section, New York 
American Marketing Association 
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shapes, plates, bars, rails, sheets, 
strip, tin plate, pipe, and wire—to 
name but a few of the major classifi- 
cations. Each product is produced in 
a number of forms, finishes, and sizes 

each is turned out to a multitude of 
different metallurgical specifications. 
Most of these variations in product 
and many of the variations in form, 
finish, size, and metallurgy require dif- 
ferent mill facilities. You can’t make 
sheets on a rail mill, no matter what 
the demand; and, on a 54-inch sheet 
mill, you cannot turn out 80-inch 
sheets. 

Steel market requirements are like- 
wise for individual steel products. \ 
ton of wire will not help a customer 
who needs a ton of p pe. Every steel 





By BAY E. ESTES 
Commercial Research Director 


U. S. Steel Corporation 


p ttsourah 


use requires a specific steel product, 
and the possibilities of substitution 
are extremely limited. Thus, in all sice| 
marketing research work, the prod. 
uct detail to be used is a crucial con. 
sideration. We need facts about the 
markets for each individual produc t— 
for the right products must be ppro- 
duced in the right quantities, at the 
right times and places if we are to 
maintain our commercial position. 

A second factor which must be un- 
derstood is the nature of the demand 
for steel. As is the case in most basic 
industries, the demand on the stee! in- 
dustry is almost entirely a derived de. 
mand. In other words, the steel indus- 
try’s customers buy steel products 
only as dictated by their own custom- 
ers. Such customers vary from indi- 
viduals buying automobiles, appli- 
ances, and other items made of steel; 
to other manufacturers and _ utilities 
buying machinery and equipment; to 
federal, state, and local governments 
buying materials for roads, bridges, 
public buildings, and so forth. In the 
last analysis, of course, all of this buy- 
ing stems from the wants and needs 
of 146,000,000 Americans. 


It’s Not So Tough 


Thus, two factors figure largely in 
our approach to the measurement of 
steel markets. The first factor, the di- 
versity of steel products, means that 
we are measuring not one market but 
many. The second factor, the derived 
nature of steel demand, governs the 
sources we must tap for information. 

Now that we have briefly indicated 
some of the background against which 
we operate, let’s dive into the problem 
of measuring steel markets. At this 
point, | imagine a good many of you 
are saying to yourselves. “He doesn't 
really have it so tough. Look at all 
the good information the America! 
Iron and Steel Institute puts oul. He 
has a lot more to go on than | do.” 
And I would admit the truth of this 
statement, for the institute does pub- 
lish regular, reliable reports which ar 
of great value to us. Not many basi 
industries have as good over-all in 
formation regularly collected as does 
the steel industry. 

Here is what the institute provides 
to us in commercial researc! 

First. a monthly production report 
showing production of steel ingots an 
pig iron. This information is sub 
divided according to type ol produc: 
ing furnace and producing district 
and reflects operating rates. 

Second, a monthly shipment T™ 
port showing industry shipments 
thirty-eight major steel products by 


the four grades—carbon, alloy, sta!” 
less and tool steel. 
Third, another monthly shipme™ 
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28,000* KEY MEN RESPONSIBLE FOR COAL COMBUSTION 
AND HANDLING IN STEAM PLANTS — READ UTILIZATION 


And Readership, to be of value to advertisers, must be both respon- 
sible and responsive. The readers of UTILIZATION, the magazine of 








Coal Uses, have demonstrated an active buying interest in everything 






from low-cost fire extinguishers to huge material handling and coal 






combustion equipment. 












There is no doubt about it! Your promotional dollar goes further 






when it reaches this select, exclusively coal user, responsible and 





responsive audience. UTILIZATION magazine reaches into all industry 






using or handling coal. 
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VALENTINE FOR BOX MAKERS was sent to the trade for Valentine’s Day by 

Brown-Bridge Mills, Troy, O., tape manufacturer, in tape-sealed carton, bearing a 

“Do Not Open Until” line. Valentine, complete with lace trim and lavender, has 
die-cut tape sweethearts. Ralph Dalton & Assoc. is the agency. 


report which distributes shipments of 
these major products by consuming 
industries. 

This last report is of the greatest 
value for those of us who study steel 
markets. From it we can determine, for 
example, how many tons of cold rolled 
sheets were shipped for use in auto- 
mobile production, how many tons of 
plates were shipped for fabrication in- 
to freight cars. and similar informa- 
tion. 

In addition to these and other 
monthly reports, the institute publishes 
a yeal end summary of various steel 
industry production statistics and 
every several years issues a directory 
of steel-producing facilities, which lists 
in detail all steel plants and their ca- 
pac ities. 

It is most convenient to have this 
information available, and the Ameri- 
can lron and Steel Institute is to be 
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complimented on these reports. 


Product Breakdowns Necessary 

Don’t think for a moment, however. 
that these reports sprang into being 
full-formed, as did Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter. They have been de- 
veloped only after the hardest kind of 
work—planning, defining. selling, ex- 
plaining, compromising. Nor is the use 
of these reports as free from complica- 
tions as it might appear. Experience 
has indicated, from time to time, areas 
where changes were needed. Bases of 
reporting have, therefore, been altered 
occasionally. Thus, even these excel- 
lent data sometimes require adjust- 
ments before valid comparisons can 
be made. 

Furthermore, these over-all reports 
do not give us more than a small 
fraction of the data we must have in 
our work. In the first place, product 
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breakdowns in these reports are neces. 
sarily rather broad. It is of interest 
to know that, in August, 1948, 3.472 
tons of drawn wire were shipped for 
use in manufacturing automobiles, 
This information is hardly sufficient, 
though, for men measuring the auto. 
motive market for wire. They must 
know much more—size, metallurzical 
specifications, finish, and so on. The 
same is true for almost all of the prod. 
uct groups. 

In addition, there is no geographi- 
cal breakdown of this information. We 
can differentiate between domesti 
and export shipments. But we cannot 
tell from any published data where 
total steel shipments went geographi- 
cally within the United States. We lack 
detail on industry shipments to speci- 
fic cities, to countries or trading areas, 
and even to states. 

| think I have said enough to indi- 
cate that we do have pretty good in- 
dustry-wide data but that there are two 
serious gaps in these data; namely, 
geographical information and detailed 
product information. 


Geographical Consumption 


We have considered and actually 
tried a good many approaches to the 
problem of breaking our total market 
figures down geographically. Natural- 
ly, we have explored the possibility 
of finding a single statistical series, 
or group of series, which would meas- 
ure with approximate accuracy the 
geographical consumption of steel. As 
you might guess, this search was en- 
tirely fruitless: for geographical steel 
consumption is not related directly to 
population, or national income. or 
such factors as employment, or value 
added by manufacture, even when lim- 
ited to the metalworking industries 
alone. Employment in an area, or even 
in a plant, is not a satisfactory measure 
of steel consumption: and a large per 
centage of steel does not move through 
manufacturing industry at all, but 
goes directly into use in constructio! 
and on farms, and to railroads. 

Another approach on which con 
siderable work has been done is 
attempt to split up the steel going t 
each steel-consuming industry on 
geographical basis. Here again the 
results have not been encouraging 
The difficulties are not hard to recog 


nize. Even on an industry-by-indust!) 
basis, the available data provide Jittle 

clue to steel distribution. 
Consider the automobile — 
ttle 


Employment figures are 0! 


value. An assembly plant with hig? 
employment may use little or no ste 
as it comes from the steel mill. A bo) 
stamping plant may use a large qué" 
tity of steel per employe, while 4 ©” 
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Take it from Here 


ndustry’s Relations with EMPLOYES * STOCKHOLDERS + DISTRIBUTORS * SUPPLIERS > NEIGHBORS 






New Work for Employment Departments 


OME OF THE BOYS in the com- 
7 pany employment offices, who 
have been figuring that long hours and 
continuous sweating represented an 
established way of life, are wondering 
what's in the wind. Activity at the 
hiring hall is getting sluggish, and the 
employment of a new man is begin- 
ning to look like an event. 

The curtailments in employment in 
many plants are being accompanied 
by layoffs, and the threat of deepet 
layoffs still is in the wind. Altogether. 
it’s a new tune. It isn’t only the com- 
pany boys in the employment offices 
who are puzzled by it all: some of the 
inion lads, who aren't always too in- 
terested in the rougher realities of 
plain economics, are wondering, too. 

One company in the East, which has 
had a fair-to-middling orientation pro- 
gram for new employes worked out, 
is currently committing another typi- 
cal management boner. This outfit op- 
erates its so-called human relations 
program on the general principle of a 
small boy at a hydrant—it either gives 
the thing the full treatment, soaking 
everybody with love talk. or it twists 
t down to a trickle so that everybody 
get thirsty. What it has failed to realize 
is that. in a time like this, it ought to 
turn the tools it can’t use for first pur- 
poses to other purposes just as noble 
and just as essential. If you can’t 
rient a new employe because there 
irent anv new employes, then thank 
your stars that you now have an op- 
portur to re-orient a few old ones. 


You « i 


use the same tools to do it. 


Benefit from Orientation 


Mai ements operate on the theory 


] 


that th 
brought 


new employe needs to be 
nto the job with full infor- 
ation and proper training: as a 
Principle there’s everything right and 
nothing wrong with it. The trouble is, 
the theory doesn’t go far enough. The 
shop is full of a lot of people who 
‘igned uy» before job training was ever 


heard of. and would benefit a lot from 
‘ome of (hat orientation stuff if man- 
eement would only expose them to 


t 


The poor guys in the employment 
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EMPLOYE meetings now are being held by many companies to place the facts of 

the business before workers and to bring employe opinion into the open. Here is a 

session of the successful “Town Hall” meetings held regularly by the Whiting 

Corp., Harvey, Ill., for employe groups. At these sessions employes are given a re- 

port of company stewardship, and are invited to ask any questions they wish. Such 
meetings complement employe publications. 


office who haven't much to do these 
days could do a whole lot for a pro- 
gram of broad training and informa- 
tion to plant personnel. The indoctri- 
nation film that is now slated for the 
file, until such time as the get-ac- 
quainted parties for new employes are 
resumed, could be taken out and put 
to work with regular employe groups. 

Any company that ever conducted 
plant tours for new employes, as a 
part of the new employes’ indoctrina- 
tion. knows darned well that the tours 
paid off in many ways. Up to now 
many plants have been too busy and 
too harassed to pay any attention to 
the older employe, who never got in 
on a plant tour himself and doesn’t 
know what they make in a building 
he passes four times a day. 

The hue and cry will be raised by 
many that this type of plant tour 
takes people off jobs at critical times, 
that sales and production are down, 
that the company can’t afford such 
trivial things as this in times of cri- 
sis. That old war cry has been raised 
by management for years, in good 
times and bad. The management that 
raises it is the one that cries loudest 
for employe love and loyalty when the 
pinch for personnel is on, and prompt- 
ly forgets the whole matter when the 
scene is altered. The stuff is getting 
stale. 

This is a time of mental turmoil 
for many employes in many plants. 
That goes for the good employe, too, 


as well as the one you'd just as soon 
shake. It goes for the good employe 
who has stuck right along with you, 
who has listened to the great preach- 
ments about free enterprise, and read 
all those classy ads the stockholders 
pay for. 


Member of Noble Triad 


You’ve told him he’s a member of 
the team. You’ve told him he’s one of 
the Great Partnership, one of the no- 
ble triad of employer, employe and 
customer. Now he is beginning to de- 
velop the jitters because he doesn’t 
know where the ax is going to fall, al- 
though he’s got a pretty fair idea. 

So re-indoctrinate the older, loyal 
employe—the one sticking 
around. You've got the tools on the 
shelf in the personnel department, 
gathering dust. You've got the person- 
nel right in the employment office, 
and among the older employes doing 
menial work around the plant today. 

Here’s a framework for a program: 


who's 


1) Decide that you will develop a 
program of re-indoctrination for em- 
ployes. It will be for the employes of 
record—of one, two, five, 10, 30 
years. The idea will be to re-tell the 
story of your company in new, fresh, 
stimulating terms. Your aim will be 
to rekindle their enthusiasm and in- 
terest, and to quiet their fears. (May- 


(Continued on Page 132) 
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The IM Editorial Awards 


The annual competition conducted by INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING among business paper editors, in which 
awards are given for outstanding editorial service in 
industrial, merchandising and professional fields, 
will be decided April 28, when the judges for the 
various groups meet in Chicago. Awards will be made 
at the NIAA convention in Buffalo June 12-15. 

The purpose of the awards is both to stimulate 
editorial achievement in the business field, and to 
remind advertisers that editorial service is the basis 
of reader interest, on which advertising values rest. 
We believe that the competition has more than justi- 
fied itself from both standpoints. 

Advertisers and agency executives who have par- 
ticipated in judging the entries have regularly re- 
ported their satisfaction in seeing impressive evi- 
dences of sound editorial service in all branches of 
business publishing. They have had an opportunity 
to see at close range the objectives of editorial enter- 
prise and the techniques employed in their execution. 
Their appreciation of the value of good business 
paper editorial service has been invariably increased. 

Groups of judges selected because of their famili- 
arity with the various fields in which business paper 
editors work will pass on each classification of en- 
tries. While no advertising executive can be an ex- 
pert on the work done by editors in each specialized 
business field, they are well qualified to compare 
performance on the basis of factual information sup- 
plied with the entries. 

Greater interest has been shown with each suc- 
ceeding year in the competition, as indicated by a 
larger number of entries and business fields repre- 
sented. We believe that this year’s competition, based 
on editorial achievement in 1948, will be no ex 
ception. 


Oppose Postal Rate Increases 


Every advertiser, agency and publisher is vitally 
affected by the proposed increases in postal rates. 
ranging up to 300°, now before Congress. Hearings 
on HR2945, embodying the increases asked by the 
Post Office Department, began March 14, and all 
classes of mail users affected by the increases will be 
heard before the bill is reported to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Post Office Department is operating at a de- 
ficit, and the increases in rates have been asked as a 
means of wiping it out. However, the Post Office has 
been conducted as a public service for many gen- 
erations, and it is questionable whether it is in the 
public interest to curtail services by increasing rates 
to a prohibitive extent, as far as many users of postal 
services are concerned, 





Editorially Speaking 





Publishers who have been asked for a 300% in- 
crease report that in many cases the increases are 
greater than their entire net profits. It is doubtful if 
they could increase subscription and advertising 
rates sufficiently to offset this major increase in 
costs, if the bill were enacted into law. Users of third 
and fourth class mail would be equally hard hit 
through heavy increases in the cost of distributing 
direct mail, catalogs and merchandise. 

The Post Office also asks that a greater part of 
the editorial material used in many business papers, 
in which information is given regarding products. 
prices and sources of supply—commercial news of 
vital importance to readers—be classified as ad- 
vertising, thus greatly hampering publications in the 
presentation of facts of direct value to their readers. 
This is one of the extensions of present regulations 
which would be harmful not only to publishers, but 
to their readers and the manufacturers who supply 
them. 

The Post Office, according to the Hoover Com 
mission and other authoritative investigators, has 
questionable accounting procedures which make 
their allocation of operating costs of doubtful validi- 
ty. The Department is said also to be overlooking op- 
portunities for greater efficiency through more ef- 
ficient methods and equipment. 

Altogether, the proposed increases seem to be un- 
wise and unjustified, and everyone interested in the 
maintenance of good advertising and publishing fa- 
cilities should oppose them. Write, wire or telephone 
your Congressman. 


It's a Buyer’s Market 


Although many manufacturers of industrial equip- 
ment and materials still have healthy backlogs, de 
mand is not as insistent as it has been. In other 
lines, business is slowing up, and the recession in 
many classifications of general consumer goods 
will undoubtedly have its effect on the demand for 
industrial products. 

Thus, after having been accustomed to a seller's 
market since 1940, marketing executives are now 
confronted with a situation which is new to many 
of the younger men who have come into the field 
in recent years. It’s the normal, healthy way to do 
business, and it gives the competitive enterprise 
system a chance to prove itself. 

In sales and distribution, the requirement is for 
better planned, more aggressive effort—for sales- 
men who know their stuff and can relate it to the 
buyer’s needs. In advertising, it means a return to 
reason-why copy that points up user benefits and 
paves the way for the salesman’s call. In all 
marketing efforts, skill in presenting the case to 
the customer will now begin to pay off. 
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Herein, Mr. Keyser swings some hard blows at the ads that business papers them- 
selves run in other business papers. We should like to express our belief that these 
criticisms ought not be limited to publishers. The technical features that Mr. 
Keyser condemns are common in all industrial advertising. 


The broadsides against publishers’ ads have caused mixed reaction among the 
editors of INDUSTRIAL MARKETING. Most of us have disagreed with at least 
some of the criticisms and have divided among ourselves on others. Industrial 
readers will no doubt enter the fray with equally divided ranks. [This blurb is 
set in ‘'sans serif,"" one of the things Mr. Keyser » rae like. —Ed.] 





What’s Wrong with Publishers’ Advertising 


By O. A. KEYSER 
Parker Advertising C 
 eeeligy 

ECAUSE MY JOB depe nds upon 

making a pretty fair guess in se- 
lecting business papers for our clients’ 
advertisements, I am keenly interested 
in all information bearing upon 
merits of various media. | listen at- 
tentively and respectfully to publish- 
ers’ representatives, study data, and 
devour promotional matter. 

In reading publishers’ advertise- 
ments and literature, however, I am 
somewhat selective. Reading. you 
know, is an ocular effort. I regard my 
eyesight as one of my most prized pos- 
sessions. Consequently, I refuse to 
strain my eyes unduly by perusing il- 
legible matter. 

If you inspect publishers’ adver- 
tising. I think you'll agree that much 
of it is physically difficult to read. 
\nd this is a mild statement. At the 
time of writing this dissertation, | 
don’t know the publication (if any) 
n which it will be printed nor what 
eam sements will appear therein- 
But I predict that some of the ad- 
vertisements will be typical examples 
of what I am talking about. In so say- 
ing, | do not imply that the advertise- 
ments in this publication are not just 
is good as those in other advertising 
period ils. 


To Serif or Not to Serif 

_ First of all, notice how many pub- 
lishers idvertisements are set in sans 
‘eri? type. | mention this because it 
Smy pet peeve. Any text matter set 
in sans serif is tabu with me. I refuse 
0 read t because of the punishment 

t inflicts upon my eyes. 

Naturilly, the publisher who en- 
sages someone to write a message 
about h publication considers it im- 
portant, and desires to have it read. 
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Then why in heaven’s name make 

hard to read? For the life of me, | 
can't see any sense in writing some- 
thing to be unread. As far as I am con- 
cerned, setting copy in sans serif type 
is a personal invitation to me not 
to read it. And there are plenty of 


typographically wise people who share 


my antipathy for sans serif. 


Vo Overprintings, Either 

The next most important device 
used by magazine and business paper 
publishers to make their advertise- 
ments and literature unreadable is 
over-printing upon nightmarish pat- 
terns and tintblocks. You may not 
find horrible examples herein, but | 
have one before me—a brochure re- 
cently received from a_ well-known 
publisher. It is set in a monotone type 

Girder or Stymie, | believe—which 
is somewhat easier to read than sans 
serif. Much of the text is overprinted 
on an orange design which looks like 
a sieve for screening flour or sand. 
Probably the layout. man was on a 
bender the night before and felt vin- 
dictive toward humanity in general. 
Just locking at the piece gave me the 
symptons of a hangover. 

I imagine the brochure may have 
contained some valuable information 
about a business magazine which at 
least one of our clients uses, but 
durned if I'd read it. Fact of the mat- 
ter is, I’m tempted to recommend that 
the publication be dropped from our 
client's schedule, for I don’t have too 
much confidence in a_ publication 
whose publisher has such diabolical 
advertising taste. 


Reverses and Wide Measures 
Closely related to the foregoing at- 
rocity is printing in reverse. This 
usually calls for san serif, which is bad 
enough in itself, but much worse in 
reverse, especially if reversed in a 


weak tint. It may be an eye stopper, 
hut what's the good of that if it’s an 
eyesore 7 

My next indictment of publishers’ 
advertising is that too much text is set 
in excessively wide measure. As every 
good typographer knows, the rule for 
type measure is an alphabet and a half, 

40 characters in width, subject to 
a little fudging if there is considerable 
leading between lines. I have before 
me a business magazine advertisement 
set more than three alphabets wide 
and that’s far too wide for comfortable 
reading. 

One of the most legible magazines 
is Readers’ Digest. \t is set in a type 
face of maximum readability, and the 
measure is less than an alphabet and 
a half. 

While I was writing this, | re- 
ceived a beautiful example of a maga- 
zine promotion designed to give the 
reader optical obfuscation. It is an 
18 x 24” broadside folded to 9 x 12”. 
The colors are black, blue, yellow and 
red. In every respect, the broadside 
is designed to deal the recipient a 
smashing blow—and knock his eyes 
out. The first page is set in what ap- 
pears to be Futura demibold, printed 
reverse on blue. The measure is 84 
characters wide. The text of the sec- 
ond page is set in Girder or Stymie 
bold, printed in black on yellow- 
a good color combination. However, 
the line width is 100 characters. which 
would make the reading of this not 
only a strain on the eyes, but also a 
pain in the neck. The third page is 
similar to the second except that the 
text has about six times as much 
leading, which gives the two pages a 
rather unhappy condition of unbal- 
ance. 

The top of the spread is set in a 
condensed 24-point block type, printed 

(Continued on Page 128) 
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@ Sales Promotion Ideas 


p COMMENT ON CATALOGS e@ BOOKLETS @ DIRECT MAIL @ EXHIBITS @ MOTION PICTURES @ SLIDE FILMS e SALES HELPS 


Trash Cans, Pennies Used to Sell Industry 


By MERLE KINGMAN 


OTH industrial and consumer ad- 
vertisers have hit the jackpot in 
their latest attempts to find new ways 
to hawk their wares. 
The take, exceptional for its sur- 
prises, includes some new “media”- 


among them the match-folder-like 
Sight Saver packets, public waste 
receptacles and—pennies! 


Dow Corning Corp. Midland, Mich.. 
which makes Sight Savers, the eye 
glass-cleaning tissues that come in a 
packet resembling a match folder, has 
announced that one side of the packet 
is available to advertisers. Dow Corn- 
ing will continue to use one side for its 
Sight Savers label, but the other will 
carry the advertiser's message as on 
conventional match folders. 


“Reminder” Copy 

The company claims that the packet 
is especially effective for advertisers’ 
“reminder” copy because one packet 
holds a month’s supply of tissues, as- 
suring extended and repeated expo- 
sure of ad to tissue-user. The packet 
is protected with a transparent plastic 
cover and requires no special pack- 
aging. Among the first advertisers is 
Macoid Corp., Detroit (See below, 
center). 

Bennett Mfg. Co., Alden, N. Y., has 
introduced a new line of waste recep- 
tacles with frames for standard 14 x 
22” advertising cards (below, left). 
Receptacles are sold to municipalities 
and private companies. Card space 
can be sold to advertisers or the com 








ALUMINUM rack for 
literature has been put on the market 
by Simplicity Tool Co., Portland. Rack, 
priced at $17.50 and up, is slow to dis- 
color, reducing need for polish, and 
has literature pockets on both sides. 


displaying 


pany owning the receptacles can place 
them in its own plant or on premises 
and use the card space for PR mes- 
sages to employes. 

One of the choicest new media yet 
was found by Richfield Oil Co., Los 
Angeles, when it put self-adhesive la- 
bels on the pennies used by dealers for 
making change at Richfield gasoline 
stations. The labels, which said “Rich- 
field Reporter . . . 10 p.m. ABC” (be- 


low, right), reminded radio listeners 


New ‘Media’ for Industry 


Matches? No, Sight Savers. . . 
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that “Richfield Report,” NBC news 
cast, was switching to ABC. Hixson 
Jorgensen, Los Angeles, is the agency. 
Archer Label Co., Los Angeles, mad 
the labels. 


Lindberg Helps Its Salesmen 
with Novel, Humor Approach 

A “wacky” approach has been 
adopted successfully by Lindberg En. 
gineering Co., Chicago, for announe- 
ing to customers the appointments of 
new district sales managers. 

Instead of the conventional card 
that the company had been sending 
out for such announcements, Lind 
berg has printed what looks like a 
clipping from a newspaper, announ 
ing the appointment of the district 
sales manager in news story form un 
der the heading, “Inconsequential 
News.” The story pokes fun at the 
new man while outlining his back- 
ground and qualifications for the job 


Light-hearted Treatment 

The object of all this: to attract th 
attention of the potential customer 
and gain good will by light-hearted 
treatment of announcements that are 
too often dull. 

The first such announcement was 
for Ralph S. Poulsen, new district 
manager for Ohio, and included a 
picture of Mr. Poulsen holding 4 
model of a Lindberg furnace above 4 
caption: “Lindberg’s Poulsen has the 
furnace situation well in hand.” 

The “joshing” style is such as i! 
this paragraph: 

“Big money lured him (Mr. Poul 


Tiddledewinks? No, pennies. 
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advertising. 
ict the 65,022 
tomer ' When sales come easy, advertising can become lazy... out 
tota is 7 ‘ F . 
( of condition for the competitive selling job that lies ahead. 
distribution) That’s one reason why more and more executives are 
it was today demanding action from their advertising— positive 


aa proof that it is being read and acted upon. 
ICC a 


me! : 200,000 NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST is one advertising medium 

as th READERS which welcomes this “hard-boiled” attitude. For one of 
the biggest advantages we have to offer is our ability to 
show results—a flow of inquiries from the men who count 
in the plants you want to sell. 


earted 
at are 


in 
These inquiries are more than valuable leads for your sales 
46,835 force. They are concrete evidence that your advertising is 


PLANTS doing the job it’s paid to do. 





A PENTON PUBLICATION 


New EquipMEn*: 


IMPROVEMENTS ° 


EQUIPMENT ° 


Penton Building “— os 


Cleveland 13, Ohio —r a 
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Assembly Line in a Ballroom 
















IMPRESSIVE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT was this full-scale assembly line that 
produced transformers at a rate of six an hour as a feature of this year’s convention 
of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Assn. in ballroom of Hotel Commodore, 
New York. The 36’ assembly line, exhibited by General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
required four workmen, moved transformers on conveyors. 


sen) away from Lindberg to a big 
time advertising job in the East 

but the life of a Huckster was not for 
our boy Ralph. The call of the fur 
naces was too strong, and now he is 
back in the fold—happy to give up 
his $50,000 a year advertising job for 


NEW PORTABLE EQUIPMENT lets you bind your own sales presentations. 


the $200 a month of a furnace sales- 
man.” 

Mr. Poulsen reports that this type 
of announcement has done a good 
iob in breaking the ice for him on 
first-time calls. The company plans 
to continue the procedure. 


Top, left, a punch makes the holes. Other pictures show how plastic binder works. 
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Handy Slide-Rule Device 
Gives Market Data Fast 

Sales, advertising and 
staffs may get some use out of a new 
slide-chart device designed to help 
you analyze and appraise current 
sales, market potentials and advertis 
ing results. 

The shiny, heavy-paper slide-chart, 
developed by Nestler Research Co.. 
Milwaukee, works like a slide-rule and 
is calibrated with many columns of 
data classified by subject matter, areas 


resear( h 


and dates. 


Nestler 
MARKET 
FINDER 








There are 20 columns of | basi 
market data and 16 columns of per 
centage calculations on the slide, in 
cluding state and regional data o1 
population, income payments, farn 
population and income, number of 
farms, employment, number of com- 
panies, bank deposits, constructior 
volume and units, retail sales, auto 
mobile registrations and domesti 
electric users. 

The 9 x 11” device. called a market 
finder, aims at offering market data 
in handy, compact form to the bus} 
industrial executive. 

Bind Your Own Booklets 
in Plastic with New Units 

You can bind your own sales preset 
tations, booklets, catalogs and similar 
literature in colored plastic spi ils 
your own office with new portabl 
equipment that has been placed on the 
market. 


The equipment, which eliminates 
substantial investment in heavy powe! 
driven equipment formerly necessa! 
for plastic binding, was developed b 
General Binding Corp., Chicago. i 


i 


equipment consists of two units: 
a punch for punching rectangula 
holes along one edge of the sheets ! 
be bound and (2) a binding machi! 
that opens the rings of th plast 
spiral until they close into the holes 
to complete the binding job 

You need no special skills ind you 
can punch and bind the average hook 


let in less than a minute, the comp®! 


ia 
pia 


says. Books open completely 

Plastic bindings, available sever 
colors, can be re-used ma on 
Cost is said to be “less than mo 


binding methods.” 
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Forms 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 43] 


efficient operation of your depart- 
ment, to have some “feel” for form 
design. Also, it is helpful to know 
about several simple reproduction 
techniques that will allow you to pro- 
duce a small quantity of experimen- 
tal forms which do not assume the 
proportions of a PROJECT. 

Many good ideas for work-simpli- 
fying forms have been still-born be- 
cause it was felt at the time that they 
did not merit being cast into type- 
metal. And many “first-thought” 
forms, incorporating “bugs” that kept 
them from working out properly, have 
continued to be inflicted on the office 
force for years because they were put 
into type-metal. 

I use several simple forms to make 
my work easier as an advertising 
manager. All are reproduced, at no 
cost other than the paper, by stencil- 
duplicator or spirit-process-duplicator 
processes (and don’t let these proc- 
esses scare you! ) 

You may be able to use these forms 
yourself, or—and this is more de- 
sirable—they may stimulate your 
thinking about forms and give you 
ideas for designing your own, tailored 
to your specific needs. My forms are: 

l. A 5% x 814” routing sheet, 
printed on brightly colored paper so 
that it will be better noticed. It is at- 
tached to items such as business pa- 
pers, booklets, or any material that I 
would like certain personnel in my 
own and other departments to ex- 
amine. 

The form provides space for listing 
names that the attached item is to go 
to. After each name, space is provided 
for noting “action to be taken.” Also 
included is a space headed, “Return 
to” and space for title of the item. 


Saves Running Around 
In use, the form saves me a great 
deal of running around. And a tear-off 
carbon in my follow-up file tells me 
what item is out and where. Even 
INpuUsrR1AL MARKETING may now be 
teleased from sight. Anyone who 
forward it promptly to the 
next man on the list is properly penal- 
ized b heing left off the next list 
dire punishment to fit the crime! 
2. A form entitled “Request for 
Vooperation in the Production of Ef- 
lective \dvertising Materials.” I send 
this to personnel in other departments 
when | om planning a piece of adver- 
ising or a campaign. The form gives 
an idea of the character and proposed 
cireulat n of a planned advertising 
Project, and the product (s) involved. 
= for asks for assistance “particu- 
arly in regard to the following items 


doesn’t 
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SPACE BUYER’S FORM permits you to condense media data for each publica- 
tion into one page, correlates the reams of promotional literature you get. 


as checked.” Seven “items” are listed 
(See page 42, upper left). 

| designed the form fast with a 
spirit-process master (which I will ex- 
plain later) and a hard pencil for a 
two-color run. The form was run off 
directly from the master with no fur- 
ther labor—demonstrating that forms 
need not be pretentious production 
jobs. And the form works, possibly 
because it convinces other department 
heads and operating executives that 
the information asked for is really 
needed and is not sought merely out 
of damphool curosity—a reaction that 
the advertising manager sometimes 
creates by verbal question. 

3. A form that can bring order out 
of chaos in development of a sound- 
strip sales presentation or an easel- 
style presentation. For a sound-ac- 
companied strip-film prepared by my 
company, this form had a check-sheet 
at the top to note various mechanical 
specifications, a panel in which to 


make a rough sketch of the picture 
wanted and descriptive notes, space 
to write any title copy that is to ap- 
pear on the picture panel, space for 
the continuity-script of the sound plat- 
ter and, of course, space for sequence 
number. 

The form enabled us to do all the 
field shots for a film strip on a prod- 
uct in one morning, without a single 
retake necessary. A like form for or- 
ganizing production of an easel-pres- 
entation helped us cut costs to less 
than a fifth of that estimated by 
another company which produces 
similar presentations for itself. 

1. A form that organizes market 
data to conform to our sales territories 
so that relationships can be studied. 
The form is used for market data that 
has been broken down by counties. 

All counties in the state are listed 
alphabetically on the left hand mar- 
gin of the sheet. Sales territories are 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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Advertising Volume 
& 





March 


Volume 3.8°/, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
Trade 
Class 
Export 


Grond Total 


Year to Date 


Volume 4.5%, (in Pages) Under 1948 


Industrial 
rrade 
Class 
Export 


Grand Total 


Unless otherwise 
lies and have 


Pages 

Industria! Group 1949 1948 
Acro Digest 91 
American Aviation (semi 

mo.) 1 
American Builder 160 
American City 121 
American Dyestuff Reporter 90 
American Machinist (bi-w.) ‘'*403 
American Printer *42 


Analytical Chemistry 


Architectural Forum 132 
Architectural Record 162 
Automotive Industries (semi 

mo.) 8261 
Aviation Maintenance "5 
Aviation Week §*108 
Pakers’ Helper (bi-w 8169 
Bedding os 
Better Roads 1 
Brewers’ Digest j 
Brick & Clay Record °47 
Kus Transportation 122 
tutane-Propane News (4 x 

in “2 
Canner (Ww 81 
Ceramic Industry *S1 
Chemical & Engineering 

News “ 119 
Chemical Fngaineering 274 
Chemical Industries *10 
Chemical Processing Preview 128 
Civil Engin ! 7 
( i! Ag 11 
Commercial Car Journal 11 
( natruction Digest bi-w.) *118 
( natruct n Metl Is 17 
Constructor 1 
Contractors & Engineers 

Monthly (9% x 14 1 
Deirw Record ee 
Design News 111 
Diese! Progress (9 x 12 if 
Distribut n \ge 7 
Deug & Cosmetic Industry *119 
Electric Light & Power 
Klectrical Engineering 0 
Electrical Construction & 

Maintenanace °137 
Flectrical South iz 
Electrical West 70 
Electrical World tw *281 
Electronics * 206 
Engineering & Mining 

Journal 121 
Engineering News-Record 

iw.) 8° 4 
Excavating Enginee: ia 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance *227 
Fire Engineering 9 
Fleet Owner 120 
Food Industries 137 
Food Packer "47 
Food Processing Preview i8 
Foundry *202 
Gas 17 
Gas Age (thbi-w.) 98 
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1949 
50,359 
18,907 


publications 
x 10 inch 





Industrial Group 


Heating, Piping & 
Conditioning 
Heating & Ventilating 


Ice Cream 


Industrial & 
Chemistry 
Industrial Finishing (4'4x6'4.) 


Industry & 


Inland Printer 


Iron Age | 


Machine Design 


Machine & 
(44,x6%,) 
Machinery 


Manufacturers 
Marine Engineering 


Shipping 


Mass Transportation 
Materials & Methods 


Mechanical 


Mechanization 
Metal Finishing 
Metal Progress 
Milk Dealer 


Milk Plant 


Mill & Factory 
Mining Engineerin 
Modern Machine 


Modern Packaging 
1 Plastics 


1 
Modern RKailro 


t ) 


Mow 


National Butter 


Journal 


National Petrol 
National Prov 
National Safety 


Oil & Gas 


Organic Finishing 


Operating 


Packaging 
}P 


aper Industry 


World 


Paper Mill News (w 
Paper Trade 


Petroleum 
Petroleum 
Petroleum 


Pit & Quarry 
Plant Engineering 


Plating 
Power 


Power Generation 
Practical Builder 
Printing Magazine 
Product Engineering 


Production 


Management 
Products Finishing (414x6'4) 
Progressive 


Purchasing 


Quick Frozen 
Locker Plant 


Railway Age 





“u” 





industrial Group 


Railway Engineering & Main- 
tenance : 

Railway Mechanical Engineer 

Railway Purchases & Stores 

Railway Signaling 

Roads & Streets 

Rock Products 


Sewage Works Engineering 
Shears il 

Southern Lumber Journal 
Southern Lumberman 
Southern Power & Industry 
Steel (w.) 

Supervision 






relephone Engineer 
relephony (w.) 

rextile Industries 

Textile World 

Timberman 

fool & Die Journal (5x7). 
Tool Engineer 

rraffie World (w.) 


Water & Sewage Works 

Water Works Engineering 
(bi-w.) 

Welding Engineer 

West Coast Lumberman 

Western Canner and Packer 

Western Construction News 

Western Industry 

Wood Worker 

Woodworking Digest 
(444x644) 

World Oil 

World Petroleum 


Total 






Trade Group 


Air Conditioning & Refrigera 
tion News (w.) (114¢x16) 

American Artisan 

American Druggist 
American Lumberman & 
Building Products Mer 
chandiser (bi-w.) 


Boot & Shoe Recorder 
(semi-mo.) 
Building Supply News 


Chain Store Age 
Administration Edition 
Combinations 
Druggist Editions 
General Merchandise 
Variety Store Editions 
Grocery Editions 


Department Store Economist 
Domestic Engineering 


Electrical Dealer 

Llectrical Merchandising 
(9x12) 

Electrical Wholesaling 


Farm Equipment Retailing 

Farm Implement News 
tbi-w.) 

Fueloil & Oil Heat 


Gever'’s ropics 
Glass Digest 


Hardware Age (bi-w 

Hatchery & Feed 

Hosiery & Underwear 
Review 

Hosiery Industry Weekly 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w.) 
Implement Record 
Industrial Distribution 
Interiors 


Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Leather & Shoes (w.) 
Lingerie Merchandising 
Liquor Store & Dispenser 


Motor 
Motor Age 
Motor Service 


NJ (Nationa! Jeweler) 
(5'Qx7%) 

National Bottlers’ Gazette 

National Furniture Review 


Office Appliances 
Photographic Trade News 


Piumbing & Heating 
Business 


(Continued on Pa 
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OK 


the Copay Chaaera 


‘Over-All’ Ads and ‘49 Ideas...Mass Media 


LST about the dullest kind of ad- 
J vertising is the type a goodly num- 
ber of firms are currently trying to do. 

Eager to increase sales, they are 
hopefully telling people how many dif- 
ferent kinds of products they make, 
expecting that customers for one will 
become customers for more or new 
customers will come in because of the 
convenience of a single buying service. 

So far, nobody has done the job 
successfully, and don't know 
whether it’s at all possible for a num- 
ber of products to be crammed into 
one ad with any amount of drama- 
ti 


we 


interest. 
Crane shows an entire piping sys- 
tem and points out where its complete 
line of valves is put to use. 

But J. H. Williams, making the 
“Broadest Line of Its Kind”, 


shows 


Crane J. H. Williams 


BROADEST LINE OF ITS KIND 


Wo Veterans Still Operating 
Near Full Load 


* 
a 
Ys ates 4 


a shower of pages—22 of them- 
from its catalog to illustrate the point. 
And National Screw reproduces so 
many labels from its “complete line” 
that we can’t be bothered counting. 
Rather desperately, we think, W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co. asks 
the reader to fill in the missing word: 
“I didn’t know you people made 
...!” Copy runs: 
We have been in business now 
58 years and yet quite often’ some 
good customer of ours says—“Why, 
I didn't know you people made fric- 
tion clutches!” Or the exclamation 
might cover skip hoist drives, car 
pullers, door hoists or any one of 
many other Jones products. 
Well, that’s the problem, but we 
don't think it’s been solved. 
Much better is the Worthington de- 
vice of a publishing “News from the 


for 


National Jones 
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Worthington 


the complete line of 


Power Front”, a three-pager which in- 
cludes performance reports on a suf- 
ficient variety of Worthington prod- 
ucts to give the idea Worthington 
makes more than pumps. There’s 
enough “Story”. to suggest the worth 
of those products which most of these 
advertisers don’t have room for after 
they've squeezed all the catalog infor- 
mation in. 

Worst of all, though, are the non- 
illustrated catalog ads. 

General Chemical lists 25 products 
for the petroleum industry . . . and, 
in another ad, gives available forms, 
strengths, shipping containers, and ap- 
plications of 15 chemicals. Bunting 
Bronze gives eight physical properties 
and nine chemical properties for each 
of 13 different alloys . . . Auto-Lite 
charts dozens of types of wire and 


Sun Vanadium 


re “I didn’t know you 
people made ” 
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Allis-Chalmers Internationa! Chain Foote Bros. Fisher Furnaces 
Cincinnati Bickford Mueller Crouse Hinds Nicholson Black & Decker 
cable . . . Sun Oil literally describes, \llis-Chalmers is doing it a lot, jam- 


10 to 50 words each, 40 ming into one page 10 items for V- 
Vanadium Corp. belt drives; into one spread eight 
breaks down the composition and pumps, four drive items, four motors 
gives extensive applications for 27 and four motors accessories. 
products ...and Sharon Steel analyses Link-Belt does it, too. To prove they 
seven metallurgical types under 30 have “the right chain for every use”, 
different headings! they include 18 drawings of chains 


in from 
products 





















in one page. And International Chain 
runs a full-page photograph of nine 
chains under an almost identical 
heading: “Chain for every need.” 


Foote Bros. show 15 types of gears 
. U. S. Gauge nine types of gauges 
Fisher Furnace eight types of 
furnaces . . . Clark 10 types of indus- 
trial trucks . . . G. H. Bishop Co. 12 
types of laundry equipment . . . Powell 
seven types of valves .. . Yarnall-War- 
ing five types of valves . . . Cincinnati 
Bickford 10 types of cutting machines 
. . . Niagara Machine nine types of 
tinners’ tools . . . Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co. seven types of mining 
machines . . . L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co. 35 types of furnaces and allied 
equipment... Crouse-Hinds 70 (that’s 
seventy) types of fasteners, in addi 
tion to three installation pictures, all 
in one 7 x 10 ad! 

Bell & Gossett have an outline draw- 
ing of a heater and around it are nine 
products among the “everything for 
forced hot water heating systems”. 

Nicholson File shows eight dif. 
ferent files and with each there’s an 
illustration of the file in use, which 
at least adds life to the ad. 

Black & Decker ads also 
products in use—eight of them in one 
ad at hand. So does Chicago Pneuma- 
tic Tool. 

Come now, boys, don’t we have 
catalogs for this purpose? 


show 


Attempts have been made to get 
away from a mere arrangement of 
product pictures. Have these compan- 
ies stopped publishing catalogs? 





Headline Themes for °49 


“$50,000 a Year for Life.” Yup: 
“If you deep-mine 500,000 tons of 
coal annually we can save you at least 
$50,000 for every year that you use an 
Osmose timber treating program.” If 
Osmose Wood Preserving Co. would 
support that with a few examples of 
its actually happening, they'd have 
something. 

We wonder how readers respond 
to importunities such as “Please Read 
This Before You Buy Motor Oil This 
Year!” It’s a non-illustrated Gulf Oil 
ad. Sounds desperate, but important. 

“Because They Excel in (Quality 
Value and Performance” takes up 
two-thirds of a Champion Spark Plug 
ad. Did Champion get to be “Amer! 
ca’s Favorite” by such breast-beal 
ing? 

“Cuts Costs $1000 on Any Home 
You Build” is the promise [arson 
Corp. makes to home builders. Pure 
aire—the complete kitchen—‘is 0”) 
48 inches wide—takes onl) eight 
square feet of floor space . . . agains! 
at least 100 square feet in even @ ©) 
kitchen! Think what that means ” 
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Largest insert ever to appear in the railway industry high- 
lights 15 years of consistent Budd advertising in Railway Age 


Heres Why 






wy 


The Budd Company of Philadelphia and its advertising agency, Lewis & 
Gilman, planned and carried out this striking advertising feature to dramatize 
a vital story to railway executives ... (1) to explain the construction of the 
new Budd-built California Zephyrs, the very latest in streamlined passenger 
trains, and (2) to emphasize the vast technical resources that lie behind all 


of Budd’s pioneering achievements. 


After careful consideration, it was decided to put this story over in a 28-page 
insert. Railway Age (March 26 issue) was chosen to carry this, the most out- 


standing multiple-page advertisement ever featured in the railway industry. 


Here is another case story which illustrates the leadership of Railway Age 

. . leadership based on its prestige and influence throughout the railway 
industry ...on its more than 32,000 railway readers of paid-subscription 
copies . .. and its distinctive editorial service which is not even remotely 
approached by any other publication. In 1948, Railway Age’s 27-man edi- 
torial staff of railway specialists published nearly 2500 pages of well-balanced 


editorial articles and news to keep the entire industry informed. 


In choosing Railway Age, the Budd Company concurred with nearly 400 other 
leaders of the railway equipment industry who pick Railway Age, year after 
year, as the publication to pul their story across regularly to railway man- 
agement. That's why Railway Age leads its field in number of adver- 


tising pages — by 2 to 1! 


RAILWAY AGE 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





105 W. Adams St., Chicage 3 


530 W. 6th St. Los Angeles 14, Calif. Washington 4, D. C. 
300 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 





() A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION (() 
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about a Kingsbury: 
production is high. 






Sad to say, the 
true. 
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Diamond Alkali 
Container Corp. 
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with accuracy or uniformity, 
a good investment 
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Union Carbide & Carbon 
International Trucks 


Cost is low when 


also 


Cost is high when production 
If you have a tough problem 


ings 


But if your production runs are short 
and you do not worry about accuracy 
you might just as well turn the page. 


(Then a couple of paragraphs on 


the jobs a Kingsbury will do.) 
HOW ABOUT SENDING US A 
PRINT? 

Let's get down to cases. Let us tell 
you exactly what a Kingsbury can 
do for you. Send us a print of a hig 
production part and identify the o 
erations and tell us the hourly outpu 
you need. If it is complicated, we'd 
like a sample part too. Our sales 
manager says it makes the job easiel 
to visualize, but there is more to it 
than that. He leaves it on his desk: 
the general manager spies it; a sales 
engineer joins them. When the argu 
ment gets noisy we know they are 
working out something. You'd be 


surprised at the ideas they dream up 








darned 


of them are 


that way. Some 
ingenious. 
Sincerely yours, 

Kingsbury Machine Tool Corp. 

70 Laurel St., Keene, N. H. 
Brother copywriter, read it again, 
and learn. We wish we could write as 
unaffectedly as E. J. Kincspury Jr.., 
ad manager, L. A. CARLL, sales mana- 
of Kincsspury, and Herpert F. Kine, 
account executive of WiLuiam B. 
REMINGTON, INc., Springfield, Mass. 


The “Big Time” 
Its certainly fun 
writer when your business paper ac- 


being a copy- 
count slips into mass media. 

The combination of a larger budget 
lor production, the 
competition from consumer products 
of undoubted fascination, and the 
assumption that a business man out 

| his normal milieu is just another 
radio listener at heart, inspires the 
temptation to unlatch the imagination 
and play big. 


awareness of the 


Theoretically. the advertiser-to 
business-men who goes into mass 
media expects to cover more pros- 


pects than he can with his business 
paper schedule. In some cases, it is 
true, he wants to pick up a little extra- 
acceptance for a_ possible 
product or for political 


business 
consumer 


American Cyanamid 
National Cash Reg. 
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Beechcraft 
Goodyear 





purposes, but generally he’s just after 
more business-man circulation. 

But the advertising competition, i: 
such books, is of such high calibr 
that he is afraid the ads he would con 
sider suitable for his trade journals 
don’t have the sensationalism to avoid 
being overwhelmed by the competitive 
eat, drink and bust bucket ads. So he 
authorizes his ad people to spend the 
money for full color, top art and 
photographic talent, and invites the 
creation of some ads that he wouldnt 
dream of publishing within the con 
fines of his own industry. 


The findings of Dr. Starch er 
courage his abandon. He (or his 


agency) wants Starches as high 4s 
the cigaret ads, and to get the desired 
ratings it’s necessary to go after all 
the readers, not just his busines 
prospects—and by any means, fall 
and foul. 


Quite often recently in the mass 
magazines, particularly the news 
magazines, we have come upon ads 
which we assumed were intended 10! 
business men using techniques that we 
consider unjustifiab le, on the grounds 


either of unnecessarily broad ppeal 
or expense. It is quite possi! le that 
e 88) 
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2 Billion Dollar! 
- Construction 


Now that your salesmen are again 
salesmen and no longer just order 
takers they need all the help you can 
give them to maintain maximum sales! 

. Hard hitting advertising in the 
territory where over 25°/, of 1949's en- 
gineering construction work will take 
place can give your salesmen an 
added punch in working with live, 
ready-to-buy prospects—insure a fair 
chance at their share of available busi- 


ness. 


eer 


In CONSTRUCTIONEER's 5-state, two 
billion dollar market, work is now under 
way on a wide variety of jobs ranging 
from the Pennsylvania Turnpike Exten- 
sion down to small, township reconstruc- 
tion projects . . . Equipment is in de- 
mand and money is available to pay 
for it... Through the pages of CON- 
STRUCTIONEER 9,500 contractors, en- 
gineers and public officials receive your 
sales messages—help your men do a 


more effective selling job. 


CONSTRUCTIONEER — 556 High St. — Newark, N. J. 


"9,500 Readers in the Nation's Greatest Market” 


pennsvey 


Constructioneer 


Engineering Work in New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware 
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Shell 


Caterpillar Tractor Ford 
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such advertisers could have reached 
more business men at less cost if they 
had stuck to standard business papel 
ter hniques and had trimmed their 
space and production budgets rather 
than attempting to stage a show. 

Among the full-color ads in the 
February issues of Newsweek were the 
following which tried too hard and 
spent too much money to attract maxi- 
mum readership. 

Diamond Alkali Co.—color photo 
shop quartet singing 


of a_ barber 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Armstrong 


Je MeTHOWe® Pleens 
. 


Moore Timken Bundy Tubing 


“Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 
American Cyanamid Co.—color 
photo of woman and daughter looking 
in fashion shop display window: 
“How Do Woman Make | p Their 
Minds?” (Starch reveals that 
look at men, not women.) 
Beech Aircraft Co. ( promoting 
company-owned air transport) color 
painting of Disraeli addressing Par- 
liament. | 


men 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
color closeup of female hand, capped 
by quote from Francis Bacon: 
They perfect nature and are perfected 
by experience.” 


Kimberley-Clark 








Container Corp.’s modern-art trib- 
ute to Wyoming. 

In addition to the above, which we 
consider somewhat ridiculous in its 
efforts to capture attention, we cite a 
few which employed full color with no 
apparent justification than a hope that 
the more colors, the more readers, 
Certainly attention, understanding 
and conviction were not served by the 
use of all the colors. 

National Cash Register Co. 
photo of two girls operating account. 
ing machines, with not enough detail 
shown to make color purposeful. 

International Harvester Co.—group 
of International truck application pho- 
tos, in which all the trucks are red 

(which would be OK if red were a 
sort of identification for IH). 

Marchant Calculating Machine Co. 
—color drawings splashed around 
color photo of calculating machine. 

Those are examples of ads going 
overboard for attention (or Starch 
rankings) at the expense of both 
money and the primary objective of 
turning prospects into buyers. The 
ones that follow are better, but we're 
conscious of a certain straining for 
effect. 

Goodyear—full color photo (ap- 
parently a trick one) of a pilotless trac- 
tor (it has airplane tires) flying over 
tree-tops. 

Cutler-Hammer 
trations of motor control applicati ns; 
it’s the copy we object to: 


color 


three color illus- 


Do you ever give a thought to the 
many electric motors in some packing 
house that processes the meat for your 
dinner table? The many motors in the 
flour mills. the dairies, the canneries, 
that work for you? Want to wait for 
the vital necessities of life? You 
would if motor control equipment 
suddenly took time out for a rest 
Shell—drawing of Empire Male 

Building being lifted from its roots in 
the island of Manhattan by a Nord 
berg Diesel engine. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
fishing vessel captioned 
fancy-pants writing: 


photo of 2 


with this 


Down the bayou and out into the 


gulf she goes, bound for deep wate! 
where jumbo shrimp swim in teeming 
millions. There’s nothing ya htlike 
about her lines, but she has the beaut) 
of a craft pe rfectly equipped to do her 
job. 

Ford Truck 
diver feeding a porpoise by hand; how 
this picture got into an ad about 
Ford trucks is explained by the fact 


undersea ph to ol a 


that the “oceanarium” operator says 
that “a fleet of trucks is required t 
service boats, tanks and concessions 
and he happens to have selectd Ford. 
Moore Business Forms—cvlor phe 
tograph of a man and a wo: .an see 
, 00 
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A.B.C. or C.C.A.? Controlled or Net Paid? 


trib- which of these . Aid No. 4. “Some FACTS of Industrial 


h we Publishing." 

its This 16-page booklet has been 
ite a praised and damned . . . depending 
h no on “which side” readers were on. It 
that tells inside facts of circulation prob- 
ders. 0 r lems, of the “postage subsidy” which 
ding many publishers strive for, and what 


y the all this means to advertisers, etc. It 

minces no words in penetrating to 
‘olor facts most important to advertising 
yunt- buyers. 


* industrial advertising 1-2 1+ 


pho- Aid No. 5. “After all, What 1S an 
red INQUIRY?” 
re a A two-color 68-page booklet of what 


2 
; 9 inquiries really mean and how they 
» Co. a should be handled. Gives suggestions 
yund for follow-up systems, forms, etc. 


le. Tells how to evaluate inquiries, how 


oing *s to handle with the sales force. 
arch § If you have advertising problems... and puuin. toad: aie 


ap who doesn’t?... you'll want one or more Written for sales managers and sales 
pg os or - representatives as well as for adver- 
The § of these ‘“‘aids to better advertising. ten tele. 

ye re 

; for Aid No. 6. “INQUIRIES . . : Their Care 


and Handling.” 


How to Sell Top Management on Better Budgets? 


( ap- : 
: ‘ This 40-page, two-color booklet was 
trac- , , ? 
yess It’s the eternal problem, isn’t it? Here are two dhe Goncananee ot 420 ia, 4 “ae 
booklets you'll find helpful. , all, What IS an INQUIRY?” Dis- 
‘llus- cusses many of the same subjects, but 
ms; Aid_No. 1. ‘‘How Industrial Advertising meets the mcd as — of ie 
Oo : demands of Top Management" — orwet” - yas ea — 
. 3 ...a 48-page, 9”x12”, two-color book- evaluating industrial advertising. 
king : let... contains 10 briefs of top entries 
your for the PUTMAN AWARD for 1948 Any ...or all... of these aids are available on request 
n the ‘ont performance-facts reports from of any industrial advertising man or woman. There is no 
eries, the advertising sales records of Le- charge. For convenience, use the coupon. Ask for as many 
+ for Tourneau, Towmotor, G. E., duPont, pant ish 
( . you wish. 
You Hercules, Westinghouse, etc....each 
ee selected as an outstanding example of Courtesy of 
the ‘best use of advertising in making FOOD PROCESSING Preview @ CHEMICAL PROCESSING Preview 
° more effective the selling of products 
stale ; or services to industry,’ by the NIAA published by 


ts mn ‘ Awards Administrative Committee. PUTMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ord Each report summarizes (a) com- 
pany’s sales problem, (b) job assigned 735 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 


ofa to advertising, (c) what was done, New York Clevelanki Detroit Rochester Dallas 


; (d) results achieved. 
this . Los Angeles San Francisco Portland Seattle 








, the ; * | Ald No. 2. “How to sell Top Management on ade- 


wate! quate industrial advertising budgets"’ 


ming : ...a 28-page pocket-size booklet pre- Dg." : 

tlike senting a talk given before several Putman Publishing Company, 735 N. Michigan Ave., 

aut) ; NIAA Chapters . . . Discusses 7 specific Chicago 11, Illinois. 

, her i alli 3 

oh ae on ee top Management Please send me, without charge, the ‘Advertising Aids"’ checked 

. ® low: 

of a How Prove Readership of Magazines? om 

hov Aid No.1. ‘‘How Ind. Adv. C7] Aid No. 4. “Some FACTS 

hol <a Aid No. 3. ‘We Made a Reader Survey...” Meets..." of Publishing"’ 

fact If Readership Studies puzzle you... [[] Aid No. 2. “How Sell Top [~] Aid No. 5. “‘After All, 
- if you wonder why several magazines, ae...” What IS Inquiry " 

sa\> — nw . ° ee 
- all in the same field, can all claim “top Aid No. 3. “We made a Aid No. 6. “INQUIRIES... 


d to readership” based on readership studies 
ons ...this report’s 58 pages of facts,’ 
‘ord. pee figures, principles will answer your 
pho: Se" questions. It’s non-competitive... no 

publications are named. Here’s a real 
contribution to clear thinking in in- 
W dustrial advertising. 
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through a sheet of cellophane; Moore's 
connection with this is so remote as to 
be virtually non-existent: there’s a 
caption under the picture reading 
“Modern business finds thousands of 
uses for Cellophane—and the many 
other discoveries of the chemical in- 
dustry” (certainly an un-pregnant re- 
mark), there’s the headline “Chemis 
trv? Here. too. Moore Cuts Cost.” 
there’s this opening paragraph. 
Wherever there’s business—of any 
kind—you'll find Moore business 
forms efficiently at work. 
and then a story about a wholesale 
grocer in Texas for whom Moore de- 
signed a four-part invoice-order form. 
This non-sequitur leaves us completely 
confused and—furthermore 
what irritated by the knowledge that 
where we carry on our business, there 
ain't no Moore business forms ef.- 
ficiently at work. 

Now lest it be suspected that we are 
categorically against using expensive 
techniques in business advertising ap- 
pearing in mass media, we beg leave 
to compliment the following ads which 
are appropriate for either mass media 
or vertical industrial publications. 

Timken’s previously-praised ad in 
the series of “problems-solved” with 
Timken alloy steel. Color gives class 
to a product well sold in copy. 

Bundy Tubing Co.—in a dramatic 
painting, a Bundy-equipped tractor 
“whips giant redwood logs around 
like kindling sticks”. 

Jones & Laughlin—application of 
J&L wire rope on a drag line excava- 
tor; color in this ad serves no pur- 
pose in advancing the message, but 
the ad does not suffer by any unwar- 
ranted emphasis on color-for-color’s- 
sake—copy contains a fine testimoni- 
al, well presented. 

Armstrong Cork Co.—another in 
the familiar series of debates, linoleum 


90 


some 


FURNACE” 


Socony-Vacuum 


vs. asphalt, in which color is, ob- 
viously, an important element in the 
sales story. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp.—the color 
illustration is a reproduction of a 
booklet which is offered as “a typical 
use of Levelcoat”, a printing paper 
alleged to be distinguished for its 
brightness, smoothness and printabil- 
ity, virtues which are susceptible of 
illustration. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 
of animals and vegetables being at- 
tacked by insects that can be pro- 
tected against (“Speed the Uninvited 
Guest”) by using Monsanto agricul- 


pictur es 


tural chemicals. 

Socony-Vacuum—beautiful full- 
color closeup of combustion (3500° ) 
inside a Diesel engine: this picture 
says “hot” better than those three let- 
ters can and it makes a good plug for 
the serviceability of Gargoyle lubri- 
cants. 

Goodyear—picture of a quarter- 
mile conveyor belt carrying coal waste 


up a 19° incline to a discharge point 


Goodyear 


187 feet up; this case deserves a 
spread to do justice to the picture and 
a blueprint and adequate copy, while 
color helps make the scene look real. 

Now it may turn out that the Starch 
reports on these issues will give fa- 
vorable seen-associated ratings to the 
barber shop quartet, Disraeli and the 
flying tractor, but—as oft remarked 
in this location—Starch reports are 
quantitative only, and there's no tell- 
ing who saw the ads, treasurers, 
preachers or the un-employed. 

We'll bet that the Moore ad, for ex- 
ample, regardless of how well 
Starched, would have done a better 
selling job on the business men need- 
ing to be sold if the ad, illustration and 
all, had been devoted to the wholesale 
grocer in Texas who “saves approxi- 
mately $2,000 a year.” It would not 
have got as many readers, perhaps: 
it mightn’t have been as much fun; 
but it would have reached more of 
the desired readers, with a more 
specific-to-their interests story, at less 
cost—Tue Copy CHASsERs. 


—_——$—— 








He’s Blighted, Delighted 
With Copy Chasers’ Praise 


To Tue Eprror: For a moment, on 
reading The Copy Chasers’ certificate 
of “Commendation” which accom- 
panied your note, my not-too-trust- 
worthy bifocals threw a hell of a scare 
into me. . . I thought the word was 
“Condemnation”. As in the case of 
one who is drowning (so it is said), 
all the misdeeds of my past flashed 
through my mind. “Which one,” 
thought I, “has at last caught up with 
me?” 

Then came the sun—with more 
light. And here comes my apprecia- 
tion of the honor—which, I must tell 
you, others, too, are entitled to share. 
For the success of a pictured “gag” 
idea—advertisingly or editorially— 
hinges as much on its execution as on 


its mental conception. And all of those 
Nicholson cartoon-ads, which have 
been appearing monthly in The Satur- 
day Evening Post for the past four 
years, have by no means been my own 
idea creations. Following the initie 
tion of the general copy scheme, many 
sprang from the minds of fellow 
writers, layout artists, free-lance cat 
toonists—and even from “fan mail. 
One yardstick The Copy Chasers did 
not have before them in selecting 
Nicholson advertising for their boost 
of-the-month is its readership rating 
It is rather startling. I am not at liber 
ty to give you this in actual figure 
but I can say that any time the $ 
ing of a Nicholson ad falls lower 
a certain one-figure notch among 
rated ads in the issue, we chastise ouF 
selves.—Epwarp R. Lutz, N. W. Ay# 
& Son, Philadelphia. 
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COMMERCIAL TRUCKS AND VEHICLES* 


5 Years or More in | W 
Autocar Company Lindsay Corp, (Bodies) 
Chrysler Corp, (Dodge Trucks) Reynolds Metals Co. (Bodies) 
Ford Motor Co. Studebaker Corp. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. Willys-Overland Motors 
General Motors Corp. International Harvester 
*Source: Publishers’ Infor 


, Ine. (Jeep Trucks) 


Co. (International Trucks) 
Mation Bureau analysis, 


(Chevrolet Trucks) 
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Horace 
Greeley 
Was 
Right 


Th. Far West is the focus 
of another major national mi- 
gration. People, businesses 
and industries are moving to 
the West coast at an un- 
precedented rate. And with 
good reason. The West is a 
great place to work and live. 


B.: it is the expanding 
markets, the growing indus- 
tries, the natural resources 
and the high purchasing 
power that attract business 
and industry. 


‘ace the electrical industry 
for instance: Generating ca- 
pacity is growing at a 
1,000,000 kilowatt plus an- 
nual rate . . . Power systems 
will spend $735,000,000 in 
1949 for new facilities . . . 
Some 350,000 new customers 
will be added . . . Electrical 
apparatus and supplies will 
be purchased for a $2,750,- 
000,000 heavy construction 
and building program 

Nice business and we can 
help you get your share of it. 
Ask for Buying Power Survey 


ob 


4 Publisher 


257 advertisers used 1087 pages 
of advertising to cultivate electri- 
cal business in the West in 1948 


ABC ABP 


ELECTRICAL 
WEST 


68 Post St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 


For more than 60 years Spokes- 
man for the most highly electri- 
tied region of the U. S. 














Forms 
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listed by number at the head of col- 
ums across the top of the sheet. Data 
is posted on the line for the proper 
county in the column for the sales 
territory in which that county is 
located. When you have posted all da- 
ta, you just add up the columns and 
you have your basic market data, such 
as industry sales or potential buying 
power, by your sales territories. 

5. A form that condenses media 
data into one page for each publica- 
tion. This one is invaluable simply 
because (1) It helps you to cope with 
publications which apparently feel that 
sheer tonnage of promotional pieces 
will sell space, (2) there is little uni- 
formity or comparability in the data 
of these promotional pieces and (3) 
there is almost no other way for the 
space buyer to assemble the mechani- 
cal data from rate and data guides 
along with his own comments and the 
additional information he wants to get 
from the space salesman of each pub- 
lication. 

The form fits media data to our 
special needs. Most publications go to 
varied types of manufacturers—what 
per cent of them are potential cus- 
tomers for our product? The publica- 
tion circulates in so many states— 
how does it circulate, what is the quan- 
tity and quality of its circulation in 
Texas, our primary state, and in ad- 
joining states? Based on the rate card, 
what is the actual rate per 1,000 pos- 
sible contacts in our _ potentially 
strongest sales area? One page of this 
kind of data for each medium helps 
you say “yes” or “no” without ex- 
perimental placements. 

6. A form that tells us what results 
we got from which ad in which medi- 
um. Most forms for this purpose seem 
designed to show mass returns on low- 
cost units and don’t help much for in- 
dustrial products such as my com- 
pany's, with unit costs of $1,000 or 
more. 


Inquiry Control 


Our problem is not to tally the 
thousands of replies to a full-page ad 
offering free samples of Carbolo 
Toothpaste—*“the only toothpaste con- 
taining genuine carbolic acid.” In- 
stead, our problem is to control the 
few but sincere inquiries for our high- 
unit-cost line, and to follow through. 

My form helps me follow through 
in the sales department, provides a 
source of specialized mailing list 
names and furnishes data for a radical 
shift in programming. Some publica- 
tions that have been selling us large 
space will be cut off completely be- 


cause our use of the form since last 
year shows that costs per saleable in- 
quiry have run to $250 or more, while 
some other publications that we hadn't 
used before produced saleable pros. 
pects at one hundredth of that unit 
cost. 


Turn Out Pilot Models 


Not a one of these forms is likely to 
fit your needs precisely. In fact, they 
don’t even fit my needs as well as 
“hind-sight” shows they might. Thus, 
to make forms do your job the way 
you want it done, you should first 
know your needs, know some form 
mechanics and have rudimentary 
knowledge of simple reproduction 
methods that will allow you to turn 
out “pilot models” of your forms with- 
out running into the stumbling block 
of costs. 

To know your needs, ask yourself: 

—Exactly what do I want to accom- 
plish ? 

—What facts do I need? 

—From whom can I get them? Un- 
der what circumstances? And will the 
form be useful for long duration? 

—How many forms can I eliminate 
or consolidate in one? 

—Which of the items that you feel 
“would be nice” on the form can you 
eliminate ? 

Formitis is a disease only too easy 
to contract. You must guard against 
forms - for -the-sake-of-forms—to en- 
sure that any form, and any item 
within any form, is really a working 
tool for the job that needs to be done. 

Form mechanics can get involved. 
But your form will be better than most 
if you avoid a few of the more glar- 
ing pitfalls by these precautions: 


Backfence Gossip 


1. Organize the questions into logi- 
cal groups. There is no excuse for 
having the questions of any form 
jump from subject to subject like 
backfence gossip. 
2. Try to save writing for the other 
fellow wherever you can. If the log 
cal answer can be just a check 
mark, fine. Or provide for initials 
such as “M” for monthly and 
“W” for weekly. Other good form 
answers are “YES” or “NO”, & 
name, a date, or a short statement 
—the shorter the better—expressimg 
only one specific thought with ne 
modifying ifs, ands, and buts. If, of 
ten possible answers, two are likely 
to be most frequent, a check col- 
umn should be provided fo: each of 
the two and an “Other” column for 
any of the alternative answers. 
3. Make questions definite, clear 
and incapable of dual interpret 
tion. Anyone who has come actos 
(Continued on Page 
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FACTORY has more paid subscribers in the 
Plant Operating Group than any other publication 


exclusively serving the manufacturing industries 


Number one objective of most manufacturers of industrial 
equipment, tools, supplies, or services, is to sell the plant 
operating group in the manufacturing industries. It’s not 
only the most important buying group, but by long odds it 
is manufacturing’s largest group numerically. 


For example .. . Facrory had the opportunity to study the 
returns of surveys conducted over 16 manufacturers’ own 
mailing lists. .In these studies, all the respondents — the 
manufacturers’ customers and prospects — were asked to 
identify themselves by function. From these 16 lists, em- 
bracing widely diversified products, it was found that nu- 
merically there were nearly twice as many plant operating 
men as there were of any other group. 


And it’s a rapidly growing group. Any number of important 
industry trends tend to increase the number of plant oper- 
ating men needed to carry on manufacturing. 


As the plant operating group has grown, so has Facrory’s 
coverage of it. Facrory now brings industrial advertisers 
over 51,000 paid subscribers and more plant operating men 
than pay to read any other industrial magazine. 


FACTORY 


MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication, «© 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 N.Y 
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The 
ELECTRICAL 
MARKET 


DEPENDS UPON THE 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Through the entire strata of in- 


dustry, plans and specifications 
are laid down by the electrical 
engineer for every electrical 


application. 


Yes, you'll find, too, 
that purchases are 
influenced by that 
key man — the 
Electrical Engineer. 





ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


will deliver your message direct- 
ly to the man who specifies what 
to buy and where to buy it. 


MORE THAN 


50,000 


CIRCULATION 


Plus 65 years of technical prog- 
ress, offering the lowest page 
rate per thousand of circulation 
of any electrical publication. 
Priced at $300 per page [12- 
time rate black and white) is 
your best buy. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 


Gives You Complete Coverage 
at Minimum Cost 





WRITE TODAY for further informa- 
tion, rate cards and our latest brochure 
on editorial content and market scope. 











Electrical Engineering 


Suite 8, Lower Level 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Forms 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 94] 
answers like the following knows 
how the obvious can be misinterpre- 
ted: 

SEX—yes 
EXPERIENCE—Oh boy! 

1. Avoid any hint or “lead” as to 
which response is preferred— if 
you want the ¢ruth, particularly in 
surveys going to a general public 
less used to dealing with forms. 
People tend to be agreeable, and if 
we are not careful we may get agree- 
ably polite answers instead of the 
truth. 
5. Allow enough space. There is 
nothing more distressing than 
postage-stamp space for post-card- 
size information. If a form is in- 
tended for fill-in on a typewriter, set 
the lines or space blocks on pica- 
distances: one-sixth of an inch, and 
multiples thereof, so that typewriter 
line-spacing will come out without 
need for the variable spacer. 
6. Make the form self-sufficient, 
whenever possible, so that the per- 
son filling it out does not need to 
refer to a separate sheaf of instruc- 
tions. 
7. Don’t forget to request identify- 
ing information. It sometimes hap- 
pens that one is so much interested 
in the data he wants that he forgets 
that he must also know where it 
came from, what period it refers to, 
and similar facts. 

&. Make lines serve a purpose. The 
amateur form designer blackens his 
forms with so many heavy lines that 
the data is hidden. Generally a 
very fine dotted line will serve on 
which to record data—if any is 
needed at all. Often, in forms re- 
quiring only a phrase for answer, 
a box enclosing the question and 
space for answer serves even bet- 
ter than lines as there is then no 
problem of accurate lineup for car- 
bons, and answers can be condensed 
or extended freely. Lines 
dividing columns should clarify 
the subjects: the lowest level of 
subheading should be divided by 
the lightest line; the next heavier or 
otherwise distinguishable line. 

To make a form really easy for 
yourself, you should know one or two 
methods of reproduction. This will al- 
low you to get the form finished and 
working before you could explain it 
to someone else—and then have it 
turn out garbled through misunder- 
standing. The simplest way of getting 
at least the pilot model of the form 
you want is to carry it through pro- 
duction yourself. This is easy. It takes 
less time than talking about it. (But 
keep your proficiency a deep secret 


more 
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or you will have too many other de. 
partment heads camping on your door. 
step.) Broadly, procedures are as f{ol- 
lows: 

Stencil duplicator (mimeograph): 
Lay your rough penciled sketch on 
the light table or “mimeoscope,” and 
overlay the stencil in position. With 
a hair-pencil and some liquid coloring 
broadly mark the division points and 
other typewriting boundaries of your 
proposed form. Remove the stencil 
and typewrite the data as in regular 
stencil cutting. If your typewriting 
“spills over” your painted boundaries 
a bit, it won’t hurt: they are not yet 
cut, and adjustments can be made in 
cutting. As you replace the stencil on 
the light table, it is simple matter to 
put in lines of different character with 
“dotted-line,” “dash-line” and other 
stencil tools available. 

A piece of textured celluloid, called 
a “writing plate,” is underlaid to make 
a clearer cut. The cellophane off your 
pack of cigarets, can be laid over 
the stencil to work through, prevent- 
ing tearing in “danger spots” such as 
at sharp intersections. This trans- 
forms the pulling stroke of the stencil 
tool into a pressure stroke. And, of 
course, the bottle of correction fluid, 
to blot out improper cuts, comes in 
very handy. Several thousand copies 
can be printed in black ink by your of- 
fice duplicating department without 
any trouble. 


Use Color On Forms 


Spirit process (ditto): The tools 
for cutting stencils are also well 
adapted to making masters of forms 
for running on spirit-process office 
duplicators. A master is good for only 
a few hundred forms, but that is much 
more than required for many of out 
operations. 

The spirit process has this advan 
tage: Several colors can be printed 
easily in one operation on a regular 
office machine. Some of these colors 
are admirably adapted for forms. 
Purple is good for headings and ma 
jor division lines; red, introduced 
simply by laying a red carbon undet 
the master while working, is a fine at- 
tention color; green is available as 4 
good subdued color for data lines and 
other form elements that should not 
distract from the data. Mimeograph 
lettering guides, worked through with 
a pointed No. 5 draftsman’s lead in 4 
draftsman’s chuck-type _lead-holder. 
make good major titles simple. An 
mimeograph tools, such as a dotted: 
line stylus, work well to give more 
flexibility and range to the lines. 

Offset and photo-offset: Photo-off- 
set involves making a layout and past 
up just as for any other lith graphy. 

(Continued on Page 129/ 
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There’s many an initial between a ma- 
chine tool requisition and a purchase 
order. Plant and production executives, 
engineers, top management officials, pur- 
chasing agents and even sales executives 
all exert strong buying influence. Machine 
tool makers have long recognized this 
fact. Year after year they make the great 
lron Age audience the cornerstone of 
their campaigns. For they know their 
message reaches all executive levels in 
every branch of the metalworking indus- 
ity when it appears in The Iron Age. 


We 


A CHILTON & PUBLICATION 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








Iron Age is basic 


in a basic industry. 
oe 
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Fox River | BO! | Fine Papers 


Lalu, 


VISION 


rite 








Free Booklets by 
Dr. Robert R. Aurner 


INCREASE THE 
PULLING POWER 


of your business letters 
Your success with business letters is 
measured by four simple tests and 
the fine cotton-fiber paper we've 
been making for 65 years, water 
marked “by Fox River,”’ is only ov 
of the four ingredients of mail that 
makes you money 
Writing in the free booklet, Mone) 
Making Mail, Dr. Aurner points out 
The real PAY is what you say Then 
he helps you say the things that pay in 
second booklet, How te Put SOCK in 
Y ur Fi i Sentence 
Eminent authority on letters, for 18 years 
Dr. Aurner was ranking professor of busi- 
ness administration at the University of 
Wisconsin now heads our Better Let 
ters Division 
Both booklets are ready for you — both 
free write today. Please use your busi 
ness letterhead. Fox River Paper Cor 
PORATION, 2615 Appleton St., 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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by 
~ Fox River 


>. 
Cotton Fiber 











DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION of the roadability of a self-propelled, rubber. 
tired earthmover is staged by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill, as engineers 
end 736-mile drive from Laredo, Tex., to Mexico City in 46 hours (above). 










Steel Markets 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 64] 


buretor or generator plant, also classi- 
fied as an automobile parts producer, 
may use little steel per worker. 

To take another example, not only 
are construction figures generally in 
dollars rather than phyiscal terms, but 
differences in geographical conditions 
often result in substantial differences 
in steel consumption per unit of meas- 
urement. For instance, steel mesh is 
commonly used in concrete road con- 
struction in many parts of the country. 
However, on the West Coast and in 
some other places, little or no road 
mesh is used. In some areas, road con- 
struction requires a bridge every few 
miles: in others, very few bridges are 
needed. 

The only area where this industry- 
by-industry approach has yielded 
really worth while results is in the case 
of the petroleum industry. A careful 
analysis of oil well drilling activity, 
giving consideration to well depths 
and casing schedules, has proved use- 
ful in determining geographical con- 
sumption of steel products used in 
drilling. 


Consumer Approach 


The unsatisfactory results obtained 
from such statistical methods have led 
generally to the “consumer” approach, 
in which the market picture is built 
up consumer by consumer. 

The term “consumer” needs clarifi- 
cation at this point, I think. It is, per- 
haps, somewhat anomalous even to use 
this word in industrial market re- 
search; because, to the public, con- 
sumer research or analysis means pub- 
lic opinion polls, questionnaires, 
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sampling, and so on. Nonetheless, ow 
industry has its consumers, although 
they are companies or plants rather 
than persons; and they, too, must be 
analyzed. The term “consumer” is 
used to cover both customers and non- 
customers. Our customers are by defi- 
nition “consumers’—but there are 
many consumers who, for one reason 
or another, are not our customers. To 
know total markets, we must know 
all significant consumers as well a 
we can, whether they are our custom 
ers or not. 

We feel that the key to the consum 
er in the steel industry is the sales 
man, and we rely on the services 0! 
the salesman to provide us with most 
of our basic consumer requirement 
data. We are aware that much crit 
cism has been leveled at salesmen 4 
collectors of market information. The) 
are said to be untrained in data co! 
lection, prejudiced with respect 
their own performance, and general) 
likely to provide unreliable data. 

While we admit that many of thes 
comments have some justification, 
have, nevertheless, based our approac! 
on the salesman and have not bee! 
dissatisfied with our results. With 
proper training, direction, and co" 
trol, salesmen can supply excellent 1! 
formation, particularly if they have 
been sold on the purpose of the sur 
vey and the resultant benefits " 
management, and ultimately to them 
selves and to their customers. 
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Our salesmen know who the 
consumers are. They call regularly 
them and are conversant with thei 
needs and their commercia relation 
ships. They have established excellet" 
contacts with them. It is our belief thet 
each salesman should control all ¢0 
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1949 


THE INSIDE STORY on S.P.1.’s ability to help you increase 


industrial sales in the booming South and Southwest... 


Industrial Trucks Important 


in Catting 
Production ( ost 


for St. Leals Plant 


Unusual Water Treatment 


at New port Indastric« Oakdale. Loulsiana. Plant 


Modernizing 
The Quaker Oats Texas Mill 


By Water I Preeactetds 


omabitivmronn of F 


* 
Soren Teves farting freteres © 


Articles on Southern Industrial Plants build more responsive 


readership for advertising aimed at this market 


WHICH DO YOU PREFER to read, your home- 
town paper or another ?—To which do you 
fee] the greater loyalty ?—Which holds your 
interest longer? 

Your answer is the key to Southern Power 

d Industry’s greater circulation and 

eater influence in the 19 Southern and 
Southwestern states. 

Articles reproduced above are from a re- 
cent issue. They deal with plants 

d problems characteristic of 


region and are typical of oq Tuenn POUR 


and (WOUSTRR 


Southern Power 
and Industry 


806 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 
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S.PJ.’s editorial service to this market. 
Because it best serves the South and 
Southwest, S.P.J. can best help you capital- 
ize the growing industrial might of this 
vast market. Enables you to reach hun- 
dreds of worthwhile plants you would other- 
wise miss. 
To influence—and sell—the engineers and 
executives in more than 10,000 Southern 
and Southwestern industrial 
plants, utility plants and large 
service plants, use S.P.J/. 


Textile Industries 
Southern Power and Industry 
WRC Southern Hardware 
SM | T x Southern Automotive Journal 
PUBLICATIONS Electrical South 


Southern Building Supplies 
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Three Important Points for 
Construction Equipment Advertisers 


When the product you are advertis- 

a ing has to do with the design, mix- 

ing, transporting, handling, orming, 

placing, finishing or curing of concrete, of 

precast concrete products, or ready-mixed 

concrete—then these are your only real 
customer prospects: 


2 The contractor who does concrete 
@ construction work: 

The concrete products manufacturer; 
The ceady-mixed concrete producer. 


And CONCRETE is the only publica- 
@ tion that gives you effective and 
wasteless coverage of all three. 


a] Write today for complete informa- 
mas tion and latest circulation figures. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 


1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG. CHICAGO 6 








95% of its circulation 
PERCOLATES! 


The circulation of WOOD PRODUCTS 
starts at the top and filters down, More 
than %5 of our ARC audited circula 
tion is subscribed to by actual owners, 





managers, designers, superintendents, 


foremen, ete f woodworking plants 
The book is then routed to lesser lights 
in the plants——A PLUS CIRCULATION! 


This is another reason why 93% of the 
space in WOOD PRODUCTS is placed by 
advertising agencies. Let us furnish ad- 
ditional reasons! 


Send for imposing 
list of subscribers | P 
iND ADVERTISERS 


if it's WOOD, you could—with 
WOOD PRODUCTS! 


\\/\/foon 
‘PRODUCTS 


Phone: WAbash 2-1000 
431 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5 
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tacts made with his accounts. We, 
therefore, have scrupulously avoided 
having market research men make 
separate contacts with customers and 
consumers to the detriment of the es- 
tablished commercial relations which 
were secured by dint of much hard 
labor and diligent service on the part 
of salesmen. Although our salesmen 
have shown themselves to be reason- 
ably satisfactory collectors of informa- 
tion for our purposes, we, of course, 
carefully check all figures to the ex- 
tent possible. 

The salesmen prepare what we call 
“trade records” covering the consum- 
ers of steel products in their ter- 
ritories. These trade records are de- 
signed to tell us as much about each 
steel consumer’s requirements as pos- 
sible. Essentially they show, for each 
consumer, what steel products he buys, 
how much of each, and from whom; 
where and how the steel is used; and 
our own standing in the account. This 
information is kept as current as pos- 
sible through careful periodic reviews. 
These records are maintained for 
every known consumer of significance. 


Review Trade Records 

The records are carefully reviewed 
at the district office with the sales- 
man responsible for the accounts. 
Necessary adjustments are made, and 
the records are then forwarded to 
headquarters. Again, they are re- 
viewed and results are compared with 
established benchmarks. Again, any 
discrepancies are noted and discussed. 
Then the data are ready for compila- 
tion, analysis and final checking with 
known industry-wide totals. Generally. 
the records are coded and mechanical 
means are used to compile the vari- 
ous information needed. 

It has been our experience that 
when the tonnages of each product are 
built up consumer by consumer, and 
the totals compared with the best ob- 
tainable totals compiled on an indus- 
try basis, our coverage ranges from 60 
to 70% to nearly 100°. When the 
most serious discrepancies have been 
investigated and an attempt has been 
made to run down the major missing 
tonnage, the figures are reconciled 
much more closely with the proper 
industry totals. 

l sually, the greatest differences ex- 
ist in the case of steel products which 
are largely used in construction 
projects. This is because they are pur- 
chased intermittently and in varying 
amounts by individual contractors de- 
pending on the size and type of jobs 
on which they are successful bidders. 
The smaller discrepancies usually ap- 
pear in the case of steel products going 
into standard items purchased on a 
mass basis. 


Finally, I should point out that it is 


never our expectation to cover every 
last steel consumer who buys in mill 
quantities. Our attention is properly 
concentrated on those major consum- 
ers who account for 75 to 90° of 
steel consumption. We recognize that 
there are some small buyers whom we 
will never cover, and that there are ac. 
tually some consumers who from year 
to year change status from mill buyers 
to warehouse buyers, and back again. 

Thus we have selected the consumer. 
by-consumer approach with most of 
the information being originally de. 
veloped in the line sales organiza- 
tion. We have done this in full knowl. 
edge of the weaknesses and problems 
inherent in such an approach, but we 
have found it to be the most satis- 
factery procedure available to us. We 
apply every possible check, and at- 
tempt to improve and refine these 
data year by year. We are convinced 
that the information which we are 
getting, when checked and assembled 
and rechecked, is a sound foundation 
for the analyses and reports which we 
ptovide management for purposes of 
sales planning, execution and control. 


Shaner Elected Chairman, 
Hays President of Penton 


Earl L. Shaner has been elected chair- 
man of the board and treasurer and 
George O. Hays has been elected presi- 
dent of Penton Publishing Co., Cleve- 
land. 





E. L. Shaner G. O. Hays 


Mr. Shaner, who retains his position 
as editor-in-chief of Steel, joined the 
company in editorial work in 1916 and 
had been president and treasurer sinet 
1937. 

Mr. Hays, former vice-president ané 
general manager, began work with the 
company in an editorial capacity " 
1913. After serving for many years 4 
eastern manager in New York. he © 
turned to Cleveland to assume mor 
active supervision of the business act' 
ities of the company, particularly 5! 

The board of directors also eelected 
Russell C. Jaenke vice-president, Fram 
G. Steinebach vice-president and sect 
tary and Edith L. Werner 
treasurer. 


yssistan! 


‘Aviation Operations’ ls New Name 

{viation Maintenance & Operatwo™ 
Conover-Mast publication, ha- change 
its name to Aviation Operate” 
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16 Ways To Sell 


(CONTINUED FROM Pace 60] 


vertised so that you will have a means 
of renewing engineering contacts. 
How disappointing it is when handing 
your new catalog to the customer to 
learn that he already has a copy! And 
how embarrassing it is when calling 
on a long-neglected customer to dis- 
cover that he is designing to informa- 
tion that you furnished and that is 
now obsolete! 

16. Advertise. There are ways to 
keep your message in front of the 
engineer. Calendars, decimal-equiva- 
lent charts, steel scales, mechanical 
pencils, and drafting templates are 
some of the devices that are used with 
varying effect. Sample displays are 
very effective, as are technical moving 
pictures. Reprints of interesting tech- 
nical articles having some connection 
with your product can be used to good 
advantage. Finally, make certain that 
the telephone directory contains suit- 
able entries so that when someone is 
thinking of a certain item that you 
represent he will have no difficulty in 
finding your number. 


Problems 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 25] 


teomes to illustrating and describing 
our products. Letters, of course, have 
their place. 

There is another reason why it is 
better not to use too many letters. If 
advertisements and de- 
«riptive bulletins in the form of let- 
ters, you will lower the acceptance 
f your letters. Letters should be re- 
verve for comparatively important 


you Issue 


personal messages to your customers 
ind prospective customers, particu- 
ly when you are hoping for an 
amswer in the form of information, 
nquiries and orders. In advertising, 
ust as in golf, there is a right tool 
‘or each situation. 


indent or Block Paragraphs 


We are about to issue instruc- 
tions to all typists, stenographers 
and secretaries as to standard forms 
lor all letters throughout our or- 
ganization and have been stumped 
= th subject of indented versus 
block paragraphs. About half of 

group prefer the indented para- 
graph and the other half prefer 
the block method. 

Do you have any information that 
"ll be helpful to us on this point? 
_—S ALES Promotion MANAGER 
Unfor inately, we do not have any 
‘onclusi information such as tests, 
it have just recently gone through 
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nA Little Extra fort 


Lots of Extra Sales in 
THE SOUTHERN HOSPITAL MARKET 


IMMEDIATE POTENTIAL ALMOST $1,000,000,000 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALS offers advertis- 
ers a plus value in a thriving 14-state 
market with a sales potential that leads 
the nation. Strictly Southern in cov- 
erage and editorial content, this one 
journal gill carry your message to an 
audience that is ready to buy—able to 
buy. .. Over 100 regular advertisers 
have found that selling where selling is 
good produces extra sales at less cost. 
Write today for complete market data. 


‘ 

' 

' 

' ' 

MISS.;ALABAMAI ¢ coRGiA 

' ‘ 

' 

| 


JLOUISIANA’ 


SOUTHERN HOSPITALS 


iS PUBLISHED BY 


will mean 


OVER $200,000,000 


The Fastest Growing 
Hospital Market 
in the Nation 


¢ 

TENNESSEE.” CAROLINA 
“4 oer rtra, 
yeotes” 
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Clark-Smith Publishing Company 


218 W. Moorehead St. 


-—— OIL FIELD SURVEYS ——, 


Interview organization in 88 major oil areas in 
26 states which produce and refine oil. Write for 
pamphiet on how we can give you statistically 
valuable advertising and sales data on products 
sold to oil industry, AT LOW COST. 


LESLIE BROOKS & ASSOCIATES 


Oil Field Research Specialists 
408 McBirney Bidg. Tulsa, Okla. 





Charlotte 2, N. C. 
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PREFABRICATION 


with which is combined 
PREFABRICATED HOMES 


® ISSUED EVERY OTHER MONTH 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16 


Preferred... / 


FOR MORE THAN 
25 YEARS 


FOR LAYOUTS-DUMMIES-MASKING-PHOTO- 
MOUNTING and EVERY PAPER JOINING NEED 


A size for every purpose 
Sold by Stationery, Photo and 
Artist Supply Dealers everywhere 
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CLEVELAND 13, 
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for MANY items! 


Write for “A Study of 
Telephone Company 
Activities and Effect 
on 1949 Purchases of 
Equipment, Materials 
and Supplies”... (Free) 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Publishing Corporation 
7720 Sheridan Road Chicago 26, Ill. 
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this problem and will give you the 
advantage of our findings. 

The advantages of the indented 
paragraph are these: 


1) The indentation invites one to 
begin reading. 

2) More people are used to the 
indented form. 

3) The indented paragraph gives 
the illusion of a shorter para- 
graph. 

The reasons for the block system 

of paragraphing: 

1) A very slight amount of typing 

time is saved by eliminating 

the necessity of indenting. 
2) You are assured uniformity, 
whereas indentations may vary. 
3) In an open letter with several 
headings or short paragraphs, 
a block letter may seem neater, 
whereas an indented paragraph 
may make for a ragged looking 


letter. 
We received advice on this from 
several contemporaries and quote 


from their comments: 

“We have just completed a rather 
limited survey which showed an in- 
teresting division of practice. We 
found that sales letters for the most 
part are indented but thet general 
office correspondence divides almost 
half and half. I would say that there 
is a quite definite trend toward the 
block method.”—E. T. Batchelder, 
vice president, ANA. 

E. G. Bishop, advertising manager. 
Royal Tvpewriter Corp., refers us 
to page 9 of their typing manual: 

“Either the block or indented style 
of peragraphing is acceptable: how- 
ever, a double-spaced letter requires 
paragraph indentation.” 

A. E. Frampton. manager of adver- 
tising and sales development, Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.: 

“For individually typed business 
letters, of the kind that you and I 
write ordinarily, my personal prefer- 
ence is for the indented paragraph. 
It seems to me that it gives the illu- 
sion of a shorter paragraph and pos- 
sibly encourages reading. 

“On the other hand, some organ- 
izations that send out long promotion 
or selling letters use the flush begin- 
ning for the paragraph, without any 
apparent disadvantage. 

“My own opinion is that regardless 
of what case may be made for one 
method or the other, it settles down 
to a matter of individual taste, and 
with other things in the letter being 
equal, it makes no difference in the 
initial attention that is given to the 
letter or the intellectual and emo- 
tional effect of its contents.” 

R. K. Allerton, public relations, 
Underwood Corp.: 





“Either the indented system or the 
block system of paragraphing letters 
is considered correct. The groups who 
favor one or the other of these two 
systems are about equally divided, 
and the problem revolves itself to 
one of personal choice.” 


Excess Art in Bulletins 


For many years our company 
has published techn‘cal bulletins 
on our various products. These bul- 
letins have included important and 
helpful technical information and 
have been used not only from a 
catalog standpoint but also have 
been kept as reference material 

During the last few years the ad- 
vertising department has tried to 
pretty them up a bit, using a second 
color and making them appear more 
inviting. Now some of our en 
neers and metallurgists are a bit 
unhappy about this and believe our 
bulletins look too “adformational” 
and ginger-bready, although they 


aulmut tuat tue new appearance is 
generally more pleasing than lb 


fore. 

Will you please give us your 
thought on this subject?——-Apbver 
TISING MANAGER 


It is difficult to give you a simple 
answer to this question—so much car 
be said on either side. We believe that 
there are many engineers, metallur- 
gists, and others who are seeking in 
formation and data and tend to dis 
count advertising literature. When a 
bulletin looks as though it were all 
data, these men are quite willing to 
keep it forever. When the same bulle 
tin is jazzed up a bit with color and 
industrial characters, they tend t 
class it as advertising literature and 
consign it to the waste basket. 

So, we would suggest that you hold 
to your technical bulletin idea but ty 
to develop color and a more pleasing 
layout without making your literature 
appear to be all advertising. Ther 
perhaps. you can even improve your 
technical information and add to it § 
that your bulletins will not only » 
more pleasing but have informatio! 
that will be more and more sought 
after by those who specify and buy 
your product. 

This may not be a satisfactory 2! 
swer, but frankly we have this pro 
lem continually before us and have 
had difficulty with it ourselves. 
Chem Book Gets New Look 

With the April issue, Chemical Eng 


neering presents its new look. The @ 
tire book, from cover to cover. has - 
redesigned by designer Georg: 4. 


senbury, Saluda, N. C. 


DeWolf Joins Gebhardt, Brockson 
Delmar DeWolf, sales promotion ™ 
ager, Woodstock Typewriter ©, ™ 
joined Gebhardt & Brockson, Chica 
agency, as account executive 
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Select Your Best Editorial Material .. . 


Enter it in These Five Classifications 


@ You can make as many entries as you wish 


@ Your entry will be judged in competition with 
other publications in your own field 


CLASSIFICATION: 


1. For the best series of related articles on one theme. The 
articles must appear in two or more issues. 


2. For the best single article or editorial serving the pub- 
lication’s field. The editors will consider either technical or 
general articles, editorials, news, and presentation of techni- 
cal or product information. 


3. For the best single issue, special issue or annual issue de- 
voted principaliy to a single subject or a central theme. In- 
dependent directories are not eligible. 


4. For the best graphic presentation appropriate to the pub- 
lication’s function. Individual features or complete issues 
will be judged on design, format, typography, or treatment 
of illustrative drawings or photographs. 


5. For the best original publication, market, or technical 
research published in a regular issue. Research must be 
initiated by and financed by the publication. 


The judges may make special awards for any outstanding 
contributions to the advancement of business paper editorial 
Service not covered by the above classifications. 
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| MDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


The magazine of SELLING and ADVERTISING 
to BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 
100 E. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Presentation of the 11th annual business 
paper editorial awards will be a feature of 
the NIAA Conference, June 12-15 at Buf- 
falo. Awards will be made in three fields: 


GROUP A. Industrial 


GROUP B. Merchandising, Trade and 
Export 


GROUP C. Class, Institutional, and 
Professional, 


Non-industrial papers may elect to re- 
ceive their awards at their own trade con- 
ventions or other meetings. 


Three groups of judges, carefully selected 
for their knowledge of the fields served 
by each group of business papers, will 
make at least 15 First Awards and 15 
Honorable Mention Awards. (Last year 
38 editors received 44 awards in all.) 


AWARDS COVER 18 MONTHS 


This year’s Annual Editorial Awards will 
cover an 18-month period. Editors and 
publishers may enter their best work from 
issues dated August, 1947 through De- 
cember, 1948. The competition is open to 
editors of all business papers (not house 
organs or company publications) pub- 
lished in the United States or Canada. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than 
Saturday, April 16. The judges will meet 
Thursday, April 28, in Chicago. Winners 
of first awards or certificates will be hon- 
ored at the NIAA Conference, June 12-15 
at Buffalo. Full descriptions of winning 
entries will be published in Industrial 
Marketing’s July NIAA Conference Re- 
port Issue. 


PUBLISHERS... 


Last year 215 business papers made 665 
individual entries in the 10th Annual 
Business Paper Editorial Awards, spon- 
sored by Industrial Marketing. The 44 
awards to 38 editors helped dramatize 
the importance of editorial service to both 
advertisers and agencies. Here is your op- 
portunity to focus attention on your great- 
est competitive asset, your editorial serv- 
ice, Study your issues for the past 18 
months. Select those issues, series and 
features that will best promote your edi- 
torial function. Then enter them in the 
annual editorial competition. Order your 
entry blanks for each feature now. Write 
Bob Aitchison, editor, Industrial Market- 
ing, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III. 
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Revolutionize Industrial 
Ads or Stop Selling: King 


Cuicaco—lIndustrial advertisers must 
break with tradition and change the ap- 
pearance of their advertising completely 
if they are to get their sales messages 
across to the modern executive, who 
doesn’t read but only skims. 

That contention was made by Howard 
N. King, vice-president and director of 
typography, Maple Press Co., York, Pa., 
in an address to members of the Chi- 
cago Industrial Advertisers Association. 

“Right or wrong, modern society 
and that includes industrial buyers 
feels that it doesn’t have time to read 
anything thoroughly—-books, newspa 
pers, company reports, advertising,” he 
said. “That means that today’s industrial 
ad must go. You won't sell anything with 
our present stereotype—a big, square 
picture above a black headline, three 
columns of copy and a logotype.” 

“Change the shapes of your picture 
cuts, throw the design off balance, catch 
the eye. Concentrate that paragraph or 
several paragraphs in one spot of your 
layout, where it forces the eye to read.’ 

Predicting great changes in the ap 
pearance of media, Mr. King said that 
the newspaper of tomorrow will be thin- 
ner and more pictorial, and will be 
printed on better paper with shorter 
stories that don’t break to other pages 
Newspapers will resemble magazines, he 


said. 
An ellective 
lighted the 


publicity stunt high 


CIAA meeting. The stunt 






HOW TO GET PUBLICITY was demonstrated by this pic- 
ture, taken at CIAA dinner and printed in chapter newspaper 
above. Plate was made and edition printed by special Vari- 


NIAA News 


National Headquarters, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y 
William A. Marsteller, president 

Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary 
CHAPTER ACTIVITIES OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


-_—-— -- 


H. N. KING EXPOUNDS PRINCIPLE 
OF CREATIVE TYPOGRAPHY TONICHT 


ABA People 
Ow fest a 
Ad ‘Wow Loot 


Tr 1 HOW TOU (COOKED LAmL® TONIGHT 





FOYER FEATURE TOMGHT PRINTS 
A PIECES WITH DUPLICATORS 


=... EXTRA 


FASTEST edition of an NIAA chapter 
newspaper ever printed. See below. 


was publication of a special edition of 
CIAA’s monthly publication, “Copy,” 
which was printed the same evening by 
Vari-Type and Multilith in a lobby ex- 
hibit and was “hawked” among mem- 
bers at the close of Mr. King’s address. 
The front page included a picture of 
the meeting, showing about 150 mem- 
bers and guests. 

The paper was printed an hour and a 
half after the picture was taken. The 
exhibit, CIAA’s Foyer Feature of the 
month. was sponsored by Ralph C. Cox- 
Addressograph-Multi- 


raph Corp., ¢ hicago 


head Corp. and 





See 


Type and Multilith processes, distributed to members 90 min 
utes later. Credit Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Chicagt 
and Oscar & Assoc., photographers. 
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Elect Space Salesman, 
Space Buyer of the Year 


New York—James S. Cawley, Me. 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., has been 
elected “Industrial Space Salesman of 
the Year” and William H. Schink, media 
director, G. M. Basford Co., has been 
elected “Industrial Space Buyer of th 
Year” by members of the Industria] Ad- 
vertising Assn. of New York. 

Mr. Cawley, representative for Fa 
tory Management & Maintenance, was 
awarded a plaque for “his knowledg 
of his own publication ... good presen- 
tation of his story .. . his helpful and 
pleasant personality . . . and his realiza 
tion that entertainment is not his major 
sales tool.” 

Mr. Schink received a plaque for “his 
knowledge of advertising . . . his realiza 
tion that adequate contact with salesmen 
is necessary to the proper functioning 
of both of their jobs . . . and his active 
interest in finding out how to make the 
most profitable use of space.” The 
plaques were awarded at an IAA lunel 
eon March 14. 

IAA members received these lists o! 
qualifications as a guide in voting 


Qualifications of a Good 

Buyer of Industrial Space: 

l. Does he really know industrial « 
vertising £ 
a. Has he a basic understanding 
the fundamental principles of indu 
trial advertising as a sales tool? 
b. Does he understand the simpk 
arithmetic of advertising in terms ‘ 
doing faster, cheaper. and m 
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$37,000,000" of finished plastic parts in 1949! 


An average 1941 automobile used 71 
pounds of plastics. The average 1949 
model uses almost twice that much, ex- 
clusive of so-called “accessories.”” And 
the auto industry expects to deliver 








LASTICS c= 


cating the purchasing power of 
the plastics market in specific 
vertical fields where plastics are 
used, fabricated and molded. 


\ capensis 





While the bulk of the plastics com- 
ponents used by the industry are 
furnished by custom molders and fab- 
ricators, some auto manufacturers now 
have plastics divisions which supply 





about five million units in 1949. part of their requirements. 


estimated 
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n the highly concentrated automotive field 
~ (comprising less than a score of major companies ) , 
MODERN PLASTICS reaches the executives, engineers 
and technicians who influence and make decisions 
) min ~ . ‘ 
iene on methods and materials. These men, by virtue of 


their job interests and their readership of MODERN 





PLASTICS, are pre-conditioned in favor of plastic 





applications wherever suitable. They recognize the 
desirability of such applications and are constantly 
alert to the advantages of better plastics materials 
and better methods of plastics fabrication. 







The automobile industry, though a major con- 
sumer of plastic materials, machinery and services’, 
represents only one segment of the total circulation 
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MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
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of MODERN PLASTICS Magazine. The full distribu- 
tion of 17,600 net paid copies reaches similar ma- 
jor buying influences in other basic industries 
which buy, mold, and fabricate plastics parts and 
products. 

We will be glad to send you additional informa- 
tion on the plastics market to help you evaluate 
your sales potential in it. Write now for the free 


42-page data file “The Plastics Industry, What It 
Buys and How To Sell It.” 
tReporting on the sales outlook for 1949, SALES 
MANAGEMENT Magazine gave both the auto und 
plastics industry its top 5 star” rating for the best 
relative outlook this year. 


BRES KIN 
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MODERN PLASTICS 


MAGAZINE 


PUBLICATION 









122 East 42nd Street * New York 17, N. Y. 











































MAN OF THE YEAR honors go to William H. Schink (left), McGraw-Hill Pub- 

lishing Co., and James S. Cawley (right), G. M. Basford Co., as they receive plaques 

from IAA President C. W. Shugert for their election respectively as industrial space 
buyer and space salesman of the year in New York chapter. 





















quently some of the sales jobs that uct features are that might be of 
otherwise must be done at higher cost particular interest to the prospects in 
by salesmen alone? the field under consideration ? 
c. In short, can he talk on even terms c. Does he try to tell how he rates the 
with space salesmen who do under markets his company is aiming at and 
stand good advertising—and can he describe the functional groups in 
guide and help educate those who are those markets who influence pur- 
floundering ? chases of the product? 

2 Does he ende avor, be fore the space d. Does he describe his company’s 





methods of distribution: tell to what 
extent sales contacts are made direct 





salesman starts selling, to tell some 





thing about the advertiser's business 


and problems? by salesmen, through dealers, through 
7 


a. Does he try to help the space sales wholesalers, ete.‘ 
Does he ask intelligent, pertinent 








man understand what the advertiser s 





sales and advertising objectives are? questions 
+) 


b. Does he try to tell what the prod (Continued on Page 132) 







EDITORIAL NIGHT at Eastern Industrial Advertiser’s meeting in Philadelphia 
brought together six business paper editors and others for forum discussion of pub- 
licity problems. Seated, from left: C. C. Harrington, MILL & FACTORY; Colin 
Carmichael, MACHINE DESIGN; W. F. Crowder, INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION; W. J. Murphy, CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS; and Earle P. 
Brown, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. Standing, from left: Harry W. Smith, Har- 
ry W. Smith, Inc.; William Surgner, Geare-Marsten; Willard G. Meyers, Willard 
G. Meyers, Inc.; Frank P. Tighe, MOTOR AGE; J. Mack Nevergole, R.G.E. Ull- 
man Organization, and president, EIA; and G. W. Eigenbrot, Aitken-Kynett Co. 
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Fix Yardstick of Agency 
Service, Industry Urged 


San Francisco—Advertising agencies 
are obliged to spend too much time per- 
suading those who sell to industry that 
advertising is valuable, John O'Rourke, 
head of John O’Rourke & Assoc., San 
Francisco, told members of the Northern 
California Industrial Advertisers Assn, 
at a monthly meeting. 

“The energy of the agency in educat- 
ing industrial clients about advertising 
is a tremendous waste,” he said. “That 
same energy should be going into the 
promotion of sales for the client's prod- 
uct.” 

Speaking with Mr. O’Rourke on a 
panel, Gordon Montfort, advertising 
manager, Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, 
Cal.. urged industrial advertisers to es- 
tablish a definite yardstick to measure 
the performance of the agency in pro- 
motion of sales for industrial products 
of a technical nature. 


EIA to Ask for NIAA Body 
to Sell Industrial Ad Man 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phil- 
adelphia chapter, will present a resolu- 
tion to NIAA proposing establishment 
of a permanent agency or committee to 
produce “a continuous flow of factual 
information, based on research, that may 
be used by industrial advertising men 
to show the value of their work to com- 
pany and client.” 

The resolution, drawn up by the EIA 
board of directors, for presentation at 
NIAA’s 1949 meeting at Buffalo next 
June, proposes appointment of a com- 
mittee of advertising managers, pub- 
lishers and agency representatives te 
study such a plan. 


Postal Rate Might Ruin 


Some Publications: Wiley 


New Yorx—NIAA Executive Secre 
tary Blaine G. Wiley has filed with the 
House postal committee a statement de- 
claring that H. R. 2945, a proposed bill 
to treble the mailing rate for second 
class publications, would cause serious 
disruption of the publishing business 
and industry at large. 

Mr. Wiley asserted that if the bill is 
passed into law the many small and 
large industrial companies represented 


by NIAA members would be forced t 


absorb an intolerable increase in 4¢ 
vertising and subscription rates 
“This is evident.” he said, “becaus 


publishers of technical, trade nd bus! 
ness papers are in no position to abso 
such an increase and they would neces 
sarily be faced with the alternative “ 
attempting to pass on the increase ' 
readers and advertisers or going out © 
business.” 

Commenting on Postmast: 
Donaldson's tenet that the rate hike 
would help the Post Office Departme® 
attain a status of self-operation, - 
Wiley asserted that passage ©! the bil 
would cause “such a devastating effet 
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Be Sure You Go To BUFFALO 
for This Great Meeting 


ALL FOR YOU... 


We're planning the finest, most thought-pro- 
voking N. I. A. A. Conference ever held. A well- 
rounded program offering the best in ideas, new 
acquaintanceships and recreation will make 
this a conference no Industrial Advertiser can 
afford to miss. The world is on the move, and 
if you’re in the groove, you'll surely take action 
on this invitation ! 


REGISTER NOW... 


$34.50 covers all business sessions, luncheons, 
banquets. Send your check for $34.50 today 
to Blaine Wiley, Executive Secretary, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Advance reg- 
istration saves you $5.00. If you plan to bring 
your wife—and our Ladies Program makes 
this a swell idea—add the $17.50 ladies’ reg- 
istration to your check. 


FOR HOTEL ROOMS... 


You'll save time and have the best choice of 
accommodations by reserving your room direct. 
Plenty of good hotels are convenient to Con- 
ference Headquarters. 


Watch your N.I. A.A. mail for further details, 
and in the meantime get set by making res- 
ervations now. 


4 Days of Rewarding Activity for 
Advertising Minds and Spirits 


Gala Welcoming Supper 
Business and Directors’ Meetings 
Industrial Luncheon 
McGraw-Hill, Putman, Panels and Attendance 
Awards 
Publishers’ Reception 
Clinics on Ad Production, Export Advertising, 
Public and Employee Relations, Direct Mail, 
Shows and Exhibits 
Annual Banquet and General Session with 
Nationally Important Speakers 
Time and Facilities for Golf, Dining, Dancing 
and Sight-seeing 
Full and Fascinating Schedule Women’s Activities 
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EFFECTIVE APPROACH 


MECHANICAL 


ENGINEERING 


A publication (monthly) with readership pene- 
tration to engineers who hove the real mechani- 
al responsibilities NOW lt reaches manage- 
ment, design, production, power and other eng 
neering factors in industry lt offers real quality 
rculation, 29,000 Net Paid, and broad engineer 
ntact which cannot be duplicated as a group 
by any other circulation 


EFFECTIVE FOLLOW THROUGH 







































































The one reference book (annual) which insures FIRST MEETING OF ALBANY NIAA chapter, to be known as the Hudson-Val- h 
that the essential data on your products be readily . . . . " 
available in the hands of industry's most influen ley Industrial Advertisers, was held at the De Witt Clinton Hotel, Albany. Discuss- 
tial engineers. |t goes to 15,000. All of these are ing chapter plans: (From left, front row) Blaine G. Wiley, executive secretary, 
engaged in management, planning, designing - . . ° . ti 
specification and production work. All are buyers NIAA; George Laflin Miller, vice-president, Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, guest 
f _~ - a influence a speaker; and Bert King, Mica Insulator Co., Schenectady. Rear row: John J. Nolan tr 
or rofession< 3 nne "Ss ore on recor E c e . < . 
4 Jr., vice-president, Nolan & Twichell Agency, Albany; H. W. Leland, General “ 
Rates and information upon request Electric Co., Schenectady; Adin L. Davis, advertising manager, Worthington to 
Published by Pump & Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J.. and NIAA board member; and A. J " 
Griffin, Ticonium Co., Albany, temporary president of the chapter. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF : in 
i Le 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS that it would result in an increase rathet public ation because of passage of the ; 
29 WEST 39TH STREET NEW YORK 18,, N. Y at 
ihan a reduction of the deticit because bill would be a serious blow lo iaree f 
, ; ol 
would drive a substantial amount of and small industrial concerns 
business out of the mails, while very Mr. Wiley also hit the surcharge pro 
little reduction in personnel or salaries vided in the bill on the basis of advertis * 
could be affected on a lower volume ing carried, calling it “an unwarranted a 
99 ; mt 
level indictment of advertising, and a com 
He said that for many years business plete failure to recognize it as a force r 
, : le 
and industry, large and small. have d in building and maintaining a healthy ; 
ee re 
nded on the indis] isable information business economy. f * 
a nated to them through the busi “lt seems to us that before Congress 
CERTIFIED BUYING POWER ness paper ind that curtailment of should accept the recommendations 0! os 
a * * ~ = . . . ~ 
These tattiale OHIO VALLEY INDUSTRIAL Advertising Conference, sponsored by Cincin- 
nati Industrial Advertisers April 21, is planned by CIA committee: Seated, from left iti 
71 ’ ogee ° * =e . Siti 
—Charles Underwood, Philip Carey Co.; William Northlich, Farson, Huff & North- ms 
lich; Art Volk, American Laundry Machinery Co., and Mal Bain, Eagle Picher Co e 
Standing, from left—William Frye, Thomas Register: Bob Anderson, McGraw-Hill the 
Publishing Co.; and Robert Levinson, Steelcraft Mfg. Co. whe 
pres 
3. 
mr 
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the Post Office Department as contained 
in the Postal Bill . . . . the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission should 
be thoroughly explored,” he said. 


mn 


f 






en 


A TOAST is drunk by William Frye 

and Bob Anderson, upon completion of 

plans for CIA Ohio Valley Industrial 
Advertising Conference. 


Don't Avoid Management, 
Marsteller Warns Ad Men 


Hor Sprincs, Va.—Industrial adver- 
tising managers should stop avoiding 
frequent contacts with top management 
executives for fear of “bothering them 
too much.” 

That admonishment given by 
William Marsteller, manager, advertis- 
ing and market research, Rockwell Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, and president, NIAA, 
at the 40th spring meeting of the Assn. 
of National Advertisers. 

“With factual results you can court 
management contact with confidence,” 
he said. “Most managers want to know 
much more about the important details 
of the operation of their companies than 
their assistants are able or willing to 
provide 


was 


lo keep management informed of 
proof of advertising results, ad managers 
were advised by Mr. Marsteller to: 

l. Keep adequate records. 

When you are questioned, be in a po- 
sition to offer written evidence based 
on your Own company’s experience. 

2. Make written monthly reports on 
the advertising department’s activity 
what it plans to do. Copies may go to the 
president, sales manager, treasurer. 

3. Make special reports. Don’t count 
om monthly reports only. 


4. Ri id sales call reports. Know 
what's oing on sales-wise and you'll 


‘ee many evidences of advertising carry- 
ing its weight that ordinarily slip with- 
out not ’ 

» Know unit costs. Know the cost of 
tach catalog per copy, each ad per 
“py, each ad per reader impression, 
each in ry. 


Rochester Chapter Learns of 


elevisic. Growth 

The I iber of television stations has 
~ ade rom six to 130 since 1944, 
aa Bartlett, director, radio cen- 
of Syracuse University, told members 
ol the Rochester chapter, NIAA. Re- 
ers have multiplied from 7,000 to 
® éstimated 2.470.000 by the end of 
this year My 











You uy RESULTS! 


The Dairy Industry represents a 
Seven Billion Dollar market which 
is undergoing a rapid expansion 
program. 


For several years, milk processing 
and distributing equipment have 
been in short supply. 


Today with expanded facilities the 
outlook is brighter for supplying 
this need. 


To get your share of this vast mar- 
ket—Display your products or serv- 
ices in the pages of Milk Plant 


Monthly, the publication which 
since 1912, has reached the top 
ranking officials who specify what 
is to be purchased. 


Reader confidence in Milk Plant 
Monthly is reflected by the steady 
increase in renewal subscriptions 
from front office personnel on down 
through skilled workers who will 
ultimately use your products. 


Consult your advertising agency 
today or write direct for rates and 
information on how Milk Plant 
Monthly can serve you better. 


A. B. C. Audited Since 1929 





Milk Plant Monthly 


327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4 





Maret Data 
Book NuMBER 














ADVERTISING ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Fully recognized Industrial Agency with ‘‘Top- 
notch" art staff has room for Industrial Acct. 
Exec. who desires to operate independently, 
handle own production, and placing it through 
this agency at a mutually advantageous and 
profitable arrangement. Neat loop offices. 


Box 423, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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For a clear picture of competitive 
advertising in trade publications, try 


AD-REPORTS 


used 10 years by leading advertisers. 
Monthly surveys show papers used, 
amount of space, products featured, 
color, bleed. Over 550 trade, tech- 
nical, business publications covered 
For information and complete list of 
papers surveyed, write 


ADVERTISERS’ RESEARCH SERVICE 


14135 S. La Salle (Riverdale) 
CHICAGO 27, ILL 

















DP News 


Publishers’ Postal Rate Outlook Brightens 








Controlled Papers Win 
New Support on Postage 


Wasuincton—-lIt’s beginning to look 
as if the efforts of National Business 
Publications, Inc., to improve the po 
sition of controlled circulation business 
papers with respect to postal rates are 
getting results. 

The Washington office of InpusTRIAI 
Marketine has been informed by two 
members of the House postal committee 
that they will sponsor legislation grant- 
ing rate parity with paid circulation 
publications in the business paper field 
to the controlled media, and other com- 
mittee members have said that they now 
recognize the difference between con- 
trolled circulation business papers and 
throw-aways. 

Harvey Conover, president of Conover- 
Mast Publications and chairman of the 
legislative committee of NBP, who is 
leading the fight in Washington for bet- 
ter treatment of controlled publications 
in the matter of postal rates, wants it 
clearly understood that the NBP has no 
quarrel with paid circulation media. 

“Our case in Washington,” he pointed 
out, “is being presented so as to reflect 
nothing but credit upon all business 
periodicals, paid and controlled. 

“We of the NBP are strong believers 
in the value of business papers, regard- 
less of the method that they employ in 


disseminating the valuable information 
which they contain. 

“We believe that controlled and paid 
circulation periodicals complement each 
othet in serving the trades, sciences, pro- 
fessions and industries. Some fields are 
served by controlled circulation publi- 


cations; others are served by publica- 


FOR OTHER stories on the postal 
rate situation, see pages 110, 115. 


tions with paid circulation; and there 
are fields which are served by both paid 
and controlled publications. In these 
fields, both types of publications render 
useful and essential service. 

“Our presentation stresses the fact 
that controlled and paid publications in 
the business paper field perform iden- 
tical functions, and enjoy equal stand- 
ing with readers, advertisers, agencies 
and the armed services. Only in the Post 
Office is a distinction made on the basis 
of controlled versus paid circulation, and 
this distinction is a costly and unfair 
discrimination against the controlled 
circulation publication. 

“Members of NBP object to this arbi- 
trary rate distinction, but they do not 
disparage the service being rendered by 
paid publications. 

“From the first we have recognized 
that our problem could not be solved 








CANADIAN PRIME MINISTER Louis St. Laurent (center) was the featured 
speaker at an off-the-record meeting of Canadian government key officials and 80 
Canadian business paper editors and publishers of the Business Paper Editors Assn. 
and the Periodical Press Assn. of Canada at Ottawa, March 14. At the meeting 
(from left): J. D. Carson, executive vice-president, PPA; Floyd S. Chalmers, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. and president, PPA; Prime 
Minister St. Laurent; Leo Cadieux, editor, La Revue Moderne; Royden Barbour, 


executive vice-president, Consolidated Press. 
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until the business press itself was fully 
understood in Washington. More than 
half of the space and time used in our 
presentation to legislators is devoted to 
the function of trade, technical, scien- 
tific and professional journals in our 
economy. 

“We are hopeful that we will succeed 
in demonstrating the justice of our po- 
sition, and that the disparity in rates will 
be corrected. But whatever our success, 
we are confident that all business pub- 
lications will benefit from our effort to 
acquaint legislators and government of- 
ficials with the special functions—and 
problems—of the business press.” 





ABC Will Test New Data 
on Unpaid Circulations 


highly controversial 


vocational and 


Cuicaco—The 
subject of providing 
geographical breakdowns of the unpaid 
portions of the circulations of business 
papers which are members of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was reopened by 
the directors of the ABC at their recent 
meeting. 

The board has decided to make an 
exploratory test with Canadian business 
papers, if they are willing to cooperate 
in the study. The purpose of the test. 
the ABC said in an announcement on 
the subject, is to check the use of stand- 
ards for this type of audit proposed by 
the committee on business paper prac 
tices of the board. The results will not 
be included in the ABC reports of pa- 
pers studied, but would be used “solely 
as a basis for further study.” 

The proposal to provide additional in- 
formation on unpaid distribution © 
business papers has been debated for 
several years. It was the principal sub 
ject of discussion in the business pape! 


divisional meeting of the ABC in Chi 
cago last October. Because of the Te 


fusal of the ABC up to this time to sup 
ply this type of informatio: several 
ABC business paper members have also 
joined the Controlled Circulation Audit. 


which provides vocational br ikdowns 
for all of the circulation, both paid and 
unpaid. The business paper division last 
October again voted, after co! derable 
debate, to oppose extension 0! ABI 
service to include vocational b ikdowns 
of unpaid circulation. 
The action of the ABC bo: follows 
y the Ne 


the recent resolution adopted ae 
tional Industrial Advertisers Assoc!a 


|, 1949 
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which went on record in favor of audit- 
ing unpaid distribution of business pa- 
pers, and even went a step further by 
urging that one audit bureau be pro- 
vided for all types of business paper cir- 






















culations. 





New Jersey Chapter Hears 
9-Point Employe Program 


Newark, N. J.—The most important 
biective of employe relations is to see 
that every man who works for you has 
a iob that comes as close as possible 
to the one he wants within his recog 
nized capacity, Carl W. Greer, General 
‘lect Co., air conditioning depart- 
ment, Schenectady, N. Y., told members 
of the New Jersey Marketing Assn. at a 
monthiy meeting. 

He was one of seven representatives 
of G-E who appeared as panel speakers 
n the subject, “Employe and communi- 
ty relations.” He listed nine employe 
wants that the company should aim to 
satisfy: fair compensation, good work- 

















ng conditions, good supervision, job se- 
irity, respect, opportunity tor promo- 
tion, information on management activi- 
ties, belief in his job’s importance and 
satisfaction that his work is appreciated. 
Ernest Eagles Jr. of G-E listed these 
bjectives for a community relations 
progran be a good local business and 
be known as such, be good corporate and 
ndividual citizens, know what the com- 
munity thinks, show what the company 
s and does—the kind of jobs it pro- 
vides and the significance of its opera- 
tions to the community and the nation, 
and sel| the 











American economic system. 


Postal Bill Fatal to 51%, 
of 2nd Class Papers: ABP 


Wasnincton—More than 51% of all 
business papers mailed second-class 


may be forced out of business if bill 
H.R. 29 










> to increase postal rates is 
enacted, spokesmen for Associated Busi- 
ers testified at hearings still 
inderway before the House post ottice 
ind Civil Service in Washington. 

Those te stifying included ABP Presi- 
dent E. F. Hamm, James G. Lyne of the 











Sxecuthy committee and Godfrey M. 
Lebhar 

Il: ; 
Calli the proposed increase of 
i) 


liscatory, unsound and un- 











realistic e witnesses cited a study of 
i business, technical, and scientific 
Publications which shows that the 1948 
‘econd- postage bill of $1,381,375 
paid by these publications would jump 


fo 34,047.319 in the first year and 
Ue 1 the second vear. after en- 
e pending bill. About 51% 












blications enjoyed average 

tmings nly $10,423 in 1948, and 
~~ ty ive suffered a net loss ot 
— | rst year and $14,187 the 
— y f H.R. 2945 had been in 
sa in ad volume ranging up 

- dicated in 1949, the pro- 

sed in would cause most of the 
“ining ip of 49% to suffer a net 
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CA FALOGING 


What fire Your Reguirements 7 


* 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, [ 


NC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 


Catalog Covers, Ring Binders, Swing-O-Ring, and Proposal Covers of BrsTE 


Leather, and Paper Cover Stocks; for Looseleat, Plastic and Wire Bindi 


pe Vallilatel| 


ngs 








| Tole) ay | 


promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being r 
that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 


torial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and 
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When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 


Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's edi- 


information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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Leads in GROWTH 


BREWERS DIGEST is by for the 
fastest growing publication in 
the Brewing Industry. 








In paid circulation and in ad- 
vertising, too, BREWERS DIGEST 
has led the entire field in the 
past decade. 









Internationally circulated, 
BREWERS DIGEST is recognized 
everywhere for its authoritative 







character and its editorial in- 






fluence. 








Write for complete 
information. 
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CHICAGO 6 - 747 W. Jackson Bivd. 
NEW YORK 17 - 501 Fifth Ave. 











































Ad Volume 
Increase! 


Right now over four times as much 
advertising is on contract for Trans- 
portation Supply News for 1949 as 
was carried in 1948. 









Many of America's well-known in- 
dustrial advertisers are among these 
new advertisers—using both large as 
well as small space. 








Let Transportation Supply News do 
a job for you. 45,000 monthly CCA 
coverage, with over 100,000 monthly 
readers. 






TSN is America’s only tabloid news- 
paper transportation product informa- 
tion publication. It produces worth- 
while inquiries. It has been published 
each month since September, 1945. 

Write today for complete market 
details. 


TRANSPORTATION 
SUPPLY NEWS 


418 S. Market Street 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


WaAbash 2-2882 


— 





































By FRANK D. NEWBURY 
Consulting Economist 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By heavy popular demand, Industrial 
Marketing is reprinting in booklet form 
the series of articles on business fore- 
casting by Mr. Newbury. The booklet 
price is $1. Because the concluding arti- 
cle appeared in the January issue and 
put Mr. Newbury’s methods to the test 
by forecasting the 1949 outlook, the edi- 
tors have asked Mr. Newbury for a 
postscript that will bring the forecast up 
to date as of April 1. The postscript, 
which analyzes what has happened in 
the first part of 1949 and what may 
happen next, follows: 


HAT has happened between the 

first of December and the first 
of April points up again the uncer- 
tainties and hazards of forecasting. 

Prices of farm products have fallen 
more than | expected and unemploy- 
ment has increased moderately, but 
enough to make many businessmen— 
and forecasters—more _ pessimistic 
concerning business prospects for 
1949, 

However, nothing has happened to 
discredit the method of forecasting 
advanced in these articles—that gen- 
eral business conditions will be de- 
termined by the amount of invest- 


‘49 Business Hinges on Investments 
as Farm Prices, Employment Drop 


ment expenditures—taking into ace. 
count both government and private 
expenditures of an investment nature. 

It is still true, as stated in the Jan. 
uary issue, that the forecast for 1949 
can be no better than the estimate of 
investment spending. It is still too 
early to make any better guess of to- 
tal investment spending for 1949 than 
was possible last December. Until we 
know more about the 1949 level of 
expenditures for producers’ equip- 
ment, for construction (government 
and private), and for government 
expenditures for military and Euro- 
pean account, there is no good reason 
to change the forecast for 1949 busi- 
ness. 

There is one reason for expecting a 
reduction in the dollar volume of in- 
vestment expenditures and in the dol. 
lar value of the national product. This 
is the reduction in the general price 
level that has already been mentioned. 
Farm prices have declined three per 
cent since mid-December; “all other” 
wholesale prices (manufactured prod: 
ucts and raw materials) have declined 
one per cent since mid-December. 

On the other hand, nothing has hap- 
pened to change the opinion expressed 
in the January article that any de- 
cline in prices and in the volume of 
business—that may occur over the en- 
tire year—will be slow and moderate. 





of normal increases for commodities and 
services, or no more than 10%, ABP 
spokesmen declared. 

Pointing out the value of its publica- 
tions, spokesmen said, “The business 
press serves all industry, large and 
small. In fact, a majority of subscribers 
and advertisers are in the class of small 
business. They receive the business pub- 
lications in their fields to learn and ap- 
ply the developments, techniques, and 
practices of their particular industry. 
These small businesses regularly use 
the advertising pages of business pub- 
lications as an economic means of bring- 
ing their products and services to the 
attention of potential customers on an 
equal basis with those of their larger 
competitors. 

“Deprive small business of this medi- 
um and just as surely you will stifle 
small business.” 


U. S. Goods and Services 
Rise 10% to $255 Billion 


Wasuincton—The gross national 
product, which measures the market 
value of goods and services produced 
by this country, increased 10% to $255 
billion in 1948, the Department of 
Commerce has announced. 


Gross national product is the total 
purchases by consumers and gover 
ment, net foreign investment and gross 
private domestic investment. 

Consumers and foreign customers 
bought a smaller share of the total ip 
1948 than in 1947. Private domestic ™ 
vestment plus government purchases I 
creased, becoming the chief dynamic 
factors in business expansion. Nationé! 
income rose to $224.5 billion 


Sales Executives Tell How 
They Pay Car Expenses 


Rocnester, N. Y.—Methods used by 
91 sales executives to defray automobil 
expenses of company salesmen are Su! 
veyed in a booklet just published by the 
sales research committee of the Roches 
ter Sales Executives Club. 

The data, obtained by mailing T 


tionnaires to the companies 0 clut 
members, showed that 69° the com 
panies employed only salesmen ¥” 
used their own cars, 11% used compa) 
owned cars, 8% used both, and the 
mainder had _ miscellaneo arrang* 


ments. 
The most common met! 
bursing salesmen for use 
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was payment of a flat rate—usually 54% 
to 62 cents a mile. 

Of the companies reporting, 47% 
paid a flat rate, 26% did not directly re- 
imburse their salesmen, 17% paid a 
daily-monthly rate or combination of 
time and mileage rates, and 10% paid 
variable rates on mileage. 

Of those paying a flat rate, 47% paid 
5% cents a mile, 30% paid 5 cents or 
less and 23% paid 7 cents or more. 
These percentages are almost identical 
with those of a study conducted by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
A third study conducted in St. Louis 
showed that of companies using the flat 
rate, 43% paid 5 cents or less, 43% 
paid 5% to 64% cents and 14% paid 7 
cents or more. 

The average operating cost per mile 
for company-owned cars was 5% to 64% 
cents for 50% of the companies, 5 cents 
or less for 29% and 7 cents or more for 
21%. These totals would appear to sub- 
stantiate that company expenses are 
about the same for both company-owned 
and salesman-owned cars. 

Of those paying a flat rate, 58% pay 
charges for bridge and ferry tolls, etc.; 
52% pay for parking; 36% pay public 
liability and property insurance; 9% 
pay collision insurance and 6% pay for 
home garage. 

One sales executive suggested that the 
company pay the salesman only half or 
two-thirds of the flat rate immediately 
and place the remainder in reserve to be 
paid the salesman at the time he buys a 
new car. This would aid salesmen in 
financing new cars or for paying large, 
emergency repair bills. 


Of the sales executives surveyed, 
49.5% were from manufacturing com- 
panies; 17.5%, manufacturers’ district 
offices; 13%, wholesalers; 9%, retail- 


ers; 6.6%, utilities and the remainder, 
miscellaneous. 

The booklet is being distributed to 
RSEC members and executive secre- 
laries of every chapter of the National 
Federation of Sales Executives. 


Study by ‘Apparel Arts' 
Shows Mail Survey Clicks 


Cre 1co—The validity of the results 
of mail surveys was stoutly defended by 
évn Gage, publication manager of 


ipparel Arts, in a discussion of edi- 
torial planning at a meeting of the Chi- 


cago Business Papers Ass'n. March 14. 


He said that repeated use of mail 


questionnaires to readers of Apparel 
irts had developed information of great 
Value, urged business paper editors 
lo make beral use of this type of fact 
inding 

' “While some research men,” he said, 
‘ay that valid information can be ob- 
tained « by field interviews, I am con- 
vinced I n the success of our inquiries 
‘rough mail surveys that this is a fast, 
“curate and economical method of ob- 
dining cessary information about 
reader preferences, likes and dislikes.” 
In rey ting the results of a mail sur- 
"*y of hi. own among business editors, 


(Continued on page 121) 
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Here’s the only publication serving 
over 20,000 Electrical Contractors 


CONTRACTORS’ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT offers manu- 
facturers, for the first time, complete coverage of the electrical 
contracting field. 


Not only large electrical contractors, but in addition all the 
worthwhile medium and small electrical contractors will be 


covered—over 16.000 of them. 


This latter group is not only the key to the home and commercial 
building market but produce approximately 65% of the dollar 
volume in the electrical contracting market. 


PRODUCTS PURCHASED BY ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 


Rigid & Flexible 
Conduit 
Conduit Fittings 


Wire & Cable Wire 


Bus Duct 
Safety Switches & Brks. Guy Anchors 
Panelboards Capacitors 


Aviation Lighting 
Motors 
Motor Control 


Commercial Luminaires 
Electronic Tubes 
Floodlighting 
Fluorescent Lamps 
Germicidal Lamps 
Pine & Cedar Poles 


Fire Cross Arms 


Pole Line Hardware 
Porcelain & Glass Ins. 
Bare & Weatherproof 


Galvanized Guy Strand 


Insulating Materials 
Industrial Heating 
Ventilating Fans 
Wiring Devices 


Industrial Luminaires 
Infra Red Lamps 
Mercury Vapor Lamps 
Miniature Lamps 
Photo Flash Lamps 
Street Lighting 
Supplementary Lighting 


Dry Type Transformers Fibre Conduit 


Distribution Transformers 
Voltage Regulators 
Circuit Reclosers 
Lightning Arresters 
Primary Cutouts 
Watthour Meters 


Incandescent Lamps 


Not all contractors purchase all of the items on the above list but 
all items on the list are sold to contractors in some classification. 


Closing Date for May — April 25th. 


CONTRACTORS’ 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Published by Sutton Publishing Co., Inc. 
Publishers of ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT and METAL-WORKING EQUIPMENT 


60 East 42nd Street os 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Phone VAnderbilt 6-3931 


yg = 1, MM. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tower 1-1948 


Financial 6-2786 


Cleveland 15, Ohio W. Hartford, Conn. 
1501 Euclid Avenue 11 Westland Avenue 544 W. Colorado Bivd. 
Hartford 32-7447 


Glendale 4, Calif. 
Chapman 5-2350 














WANTED 


Industrial ad man for responsible posi- 
tion in advertising department of large 
manufacturer located in New York City. 
Requirements: graduate engineer, prefer- 
ably mechanical, with some knowledge of 
power plant field; good personality; com- 
petent writer with imaginative flair; age, 
27 to 35. Work will include editing in- 
ternal company magazine, publicity writ- 
ing, preparation of direct mail and cata- 
logs. Write giving full details of experi- 
ence, especially on classes of work 
mentioned, and enclosing samples. Reply 
will be treated in confidence and should 
be addressed to Box 424, INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago II, Ill 








WHAT’S GOING ON? 





@ Manufacturers and their advertising 
agencies are using this inexpensive 
clipping service for collecting editorial 


publicity, for making research and 

market studies, for maintaining com- 

petitive advertising files and for de 

veloping sales prospects on certain 

types of products and services. 

New Booklet No. 10 “How Business Uses 
Clippings” tells the whole story 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


BUSINESS FARM ,ENERAL 
PAPERS * PAPERS * MAGAZINES 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 





















DIE 
CASTINGS 


Wass Production 


DIE CASTINGS 
MAGAZINE 
SERVES THE 

Wass Production 
INDUSTRIES 


DIE CASTINGS 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 

























































300" 


MECHANIZED 
SALESMEN 
TO KEEP "EM 
SOLD 

IN 1949-50 











Closing Date: May 11 


POWER 1949 
Buyers’ Guide 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
McGraw-Hill Bidg., New York 18, N.Y. 











Send for Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING offers the following reprints of outstanding editorial 
features as a special service to its readers. Nominal charges indicated are made 
to cover cost of printing and mailing. Please send exact amount in coins, stamps, 


or checks with reprint orders to THE EDITOR, INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 100 E. 


Ohio St., Chicago !1, Ill. We cannot handle small credit orders. 
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R 165. 
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R;37. 


R136. 
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R134. 


*R133. 
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R129. 


R127. 
R125. 


R121. 
R120. 
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R105. 


EDITOR. 


How to Make External Publications Pay Off, by Harrison M. Terrell, Oct., Nov 
Dec., Jan., Feb., 1948-49. 50c. 

How to Plan and Pep Up Your Show Exhibit by Karl F. Kirchhofer, Jan., 1949. !0c. 
Keep the Line Open Between Employer and Employe, by Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons, May, June, July, Aug., Sept., 1948. 50c. 

How Industrial Buying Is Done, by W. D. Crelley, July, 1948. 10c. 

How Advertising Agencies Can Overcome Management's Adverse Attitude, by 
Leo Burnett, November, 1948. 10c. 

How to Create Catalogs That Get More Sales, by B. M. Walberg, Dec., 1947, 
Jan., Mar., Apr., May, 1948. 50c. 

How to Sell to Top Management, by Karl Kirchofer, Dec., 1948. 10c. 

We Went to Four-Color Inserts On a Cut Budget, by Clifford Stubbs, June, 1948. 
10c. 

Mockup Demonstrator Improves Salesmen's Closing Ratio, by H. W. Bluethe 
Oct., 1948. 10c. 

The Role of Advertising Today, by Allen L. Billingsley, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Researching the New Product, by William J. Stokes, June, Aug., 1948. 15c. 
Sending a New Heating Product to Market, by Stuart Phillips, Sept., 1948. 10c 
Solving the Basing Point Dilemma, by Cameron Caswell, Sept., 1948. 10c. 
Guideposts for Forecasting, by Frank D. Newbury, Aug., Sept., 1948. 25c. 
Using Newspaper Advertising to Spot Industrial Buyers, by Wilhelm Ferdinand 
Aug., 1948. 10c. 

Using the Telephone to Help Mechanize Your Field Sales, by Karl F. Kirchhofer, 
May, 1948. 10c. 

Catalogs as Sales Tools, by B. M. Walberg, May, 1948. 25c. 

When Your Customers Order Spare Parts, by Raymond H. Jacobs, June, 1948, !0c. 
Business Paper Advertising Tops $196 Million in 1947, by A.R. Venezian, June, 1948. 
10c. 

What Makes the Buyer Act That Way? by J. N. Griffith, Mar., 1947. 10c. 

The Effoctiven ss of Business Paper Advertising, by G. Reed Schreiner, July, 1948. 
10c. 

Business Paper Space Placed by Advertising Agencies, 1947, June, 1948. 10c. 
What the Purchasing Agent Wants from the Salesman, by David M. Meeker, Mar., 
1948. 10c. 

How Can | Find What Type to Use? by A. Raymond Hopper, Apr., 1948. 0c, 
Techniques That Will Make Your Copy Pull—The Copy Chasers Column, Apr., 
1948, 25c. 

How to Make “Non-Selling” Advertising Pay Off, by R. E. Whiting, Mar., 1948. 
10c. 

Dear Joe, by V. T. Norton, Mar., 1948. 10c, 

Market Research Combats High Distribution Costs, by Richard D. Crisp., Feb., 
1948. 10c. 

Selling in the Buyer's Market, by L. Rohe Walter, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

Education on the Selling Line, by P. R. Willmarth, Feb., 1948. 10c. 

LeTourneau Tells How Its Ad Campaign Is Tailored to Reach Export Markets, oy 
J. G. Van de Loo, Oct., 1947. 10c, 

Birthday Party for 500,000, Dec., 1947. 10c. 

McGraw-Hill Completes Census of Industry, Dec., 1947. 10c, 

What to Put in Your Catalog . . . and HOW—The Copy Chasers Column, Nov. 
1947. 25c. 

The Effectiveness of Repeated Advertisements, Sept., Oct. and Nov., 1947. 75c. 
When You're the Host, by Robert L. Fegley, Oct., 1947. 10c. 

Selling Industrial Products . . . with the Accent on “Selling,” by Edward C. Burst, 
Sept., 1947. 10c. 

The Economics of Industrial Advertising, by Jesse H. Neal, Sept., 1947. !0c. 
How to Determine the Markets and Buyers for Industrial Products, by A. R. Vene 
tian, Aug., 1947. 25c. 

The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, Mar., 1947. 15c. 

250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, Feb., 1947. 25c. 

Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. Wiley 4 
Chapin Hoskins, Aug., 1946. 10c. 

The Agency-Client Relationship, by C. E. Gischel, July, 1946. 10c. 


*12-page reprint summary of the Repeat Ad Study made under the guidance of o 


special steering committee of industrial advertisers, agencies and publishers 
Single copies—75 cents, 10 or more—50 cents each, 25 or more—25 cen each. 
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Editorial Competition 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


for “Tax Poster” and “Building a 
Gin Window” 

For Best Single Issue 

First Award: Domestic Engineering, 
for “Today's Best Buy” 

Certificate: Home Furnishings Mer- 
chandising, for “Sales Training” 
For Appearance, Design, Format 
First Award: Apparel Arts, for “Fash- 

ions & Fabrics” 
Certificate: The Boys’ Outfitter 
Certificate: Domestic Engineering 
For Best Original Research 
First Award: Apparel Markets, for 
{pparel Market Data Book 
Certificate: Hardware Age, for “What 
Hardware Dealers Are Planning” 
Certificate: Jewelry Magazine, for 
“The Retailer Gauges the Market” 
Certificate: Boys’ Outfitter, for 
“Breakdown of Boys’ Department 
Sales by Classifications” 


CLASS PAPERS 
For Best Series of Articles 
First Award: /nstitutions, for “Food 


Service Contest” 
Certificate: Torch for “Torch Trips” 





Taylor Poore G. R. Stege Jr. 


“9 Best 7 irticle 

First Award: The Mast. for “1 he Open 
Door 

Certificate: Aviation Maintenance & 
Uperations, for “Graphic Air Mark- 
ings 

For Best Single Issue 

tirst Award: Hotel Management, for 
ro 1 ypical Hotel (The Hilton 
Chain)” 

\ertificate: Modern Medicine. for 
“Special Cancer Issue” 

For Appearance. Design, Format 

Firs A ward: SAE Journal 

ettificate: The Mast 

tif ite: Holly wood Reporter 
éttifica Journal of Accountancy 

For Bes: Original Research 

ist Aw d: The Vew York Certified 
Public A, countant, for “Education 
for Public Accountancy” 


Lert} ; ° “ 
ttifica Recreation, for “Recrea- | 


tion ) itrbook” 
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The Super-Market In the ww of America’s Industrial Future 
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A Market of MILLIONS 
Awaits Your Products 


If you can sell in the Construction and Allied Fields 


Cash in on this gigantic market. 


You may use only this ONE construction paper with ONE adver- 
tising schedule and at ONE low cost for concentrated coverage in 
these prosperous Southern states. CONSTRUCTION NEWS 
MONTHLY reaches practically all the potential construction 
equipment and supply buyers in these states. Because of its timely 
and localized-slanting reporting and numerous on-the-spot photo- 
graphs, there is intense reader interest! 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 
CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


In Oklahoma, Eastern missouri, | | 
Arkansas, Western Tennessee, 


Mississippi and Louisiana 
































LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 














FOR DETAILED INFORMATION ON 


87 INDUSTRIAL and TRADE MARKETS... 


SEE YOUR NEW 


1949 MARKET DATA NUMBER, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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but do you 
know what's inside? 






Thousands of plants like this may be 
seen throughout the nation. Because 
of their distinctive architecture, you 


‘ 
probably know they are used for 4 
4 
4 
‘ 
4 
4 
; 
‘ 
4 







“milling” grains and ollseeds into a 
multitude of food products 
But do you know what's inside such 
a plant? 

If you sell 
dling equipment, 
dust collectors or 
production items 








motors, materials han 
conveyors, belts, 
other auxiliary 
the food mill sec 






















tion of the food industry offers a 
great market Learn what's inside 
these plants now! 




















National 
Miller Publications pro- j 
duces the food mill industry's lead- 
ing advertising media. Send for mar- 

ket and media facts—today. Address: } 


AMERICAN MILLER: PROCESSOR 
CONSOLIDATED CATALOGS 
FEED TRADE MANUAL 
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How Much Ad Space 


By PHILIP WARD BURTON 
Professor of Journalism 
State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


; ie wey who can read would 
find it impossible to escape the 


letters UL of the words Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. In printed ads and on 
hundreds of “fireproofed” devices the 
appear. Yet the 
average housewife so constantly ex- 
posed to this barrage is left untouched. 

To test a belief that this ignorance 
exists, a check made of 209 
shopping housewives as they emerged 
from stores. If advertisers think that 
their constant repetition of the symbol 
or phrase is having any effect they 
might ponder the following results of 
the survey: 

Did not understand meaning 

of UL 83.7% 

Did not understand term Under- 

writers’ Laboratories 71.3% 

Had never noticed UL 70.3% 

Had never noticed term Under- 

writers’ Laboratories 42.1% 

When advertisers blandly put ele- 
ments into their copy which are not 
understood they might well ask them- 
selves two questions: 

l. If this item is not understood, 
akthough I’ve used it time after time, 
shouldn’t I do something to inform 
the readers what I’m talking about— 
in short, do some explaining? 

2. Is the item worth inserting at 
the cost of space which might be de- 
voted to a copy point that can be 
understood ? 

If the answer is “yes” to question 
No. 2 then it is automatically “yes” to 


No. l. 
UL? What's That? 


Certainly the symbol and the phrase 
are worth using. They represent 
safety. A whole world of confidence 
should be aroused when the reader 
sees them. Look, however, at some of 
the typical responses when women 
were shown ads using the initials or 


symbol or words 


was 


s\ mbols: 

“UL? That stands for Union Label, 
doesn’t it?” 

“UL 
thing.” 

“LL means United Electric.” 
said this) 

“Has 
union.” 

“Underwriters” 
an insurance company.” 

“They test things; I don’t know just 
what.” 


means Underwood some- 


(Six 
something to do with a 
(Many said this) 


Laboratories are 


Are You Wasting? 






















These women shoppers weren't 
stupid. They were the average shop- 
pers found in stores all over the 
country. Advertising had just failed 
to make an impression on them. It’s 
not fair to blame the women, so we'll 


have to blame advertising. 


Who Says Its Necessary? 

It’s like a great many things in 
copywriting. The agency and client 
brains evolve a copy platform and 
policy. Certain fixed elements are in- 
serted in printed ads and radio com- 
mercials. Year after year these ele- 
ments go in. No one questions their 
inclusion after their first use. Blandly 
it is assumed that they are “neces- 
sary.” 

Advertising kids itself about a great 
many things. Too many unquestioning 
assumptions are made. Because it has 
been used before it should be used 
again. The point is, if it’s worth using 
at all it should be understood. If 
copy isn’t understood, then it should 
be dropped or rewritten in order that 
it is understood. Perhaps the cop) 
should begin to do some educating. 
When readers think Underwriters 
Laboratories is an insurance company 
and when many readers of insurance 
advertising think a premium is some: 
thing that is paid to them (found ina 
recent survey) then copy is failing 
to put across its message. 

At copy meetings for national ad 
vertising all of us have at times spe?! 
hours quibbling over the inclusion 
certain words. Out of such quibbling 
come the refinements which sharpe? 
up the copy and make it more @ 


fective. Yet, in the case of = 
fixed-element words or symbols 4 
Underwriters’ Laboratories or | 


rgumen! 


we throw them in without ' 
assuming that they are doing 4 J® 
for us. 
Copy space, with space rales wha 
they are, is pure gold. It is pure ¥® 
of that gold not to make every ¥°" 
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count. When there is a positive ele- 
ment like the one cited in this article, 
it is sinful not to make a strong sell- 
ing point of the term or symbol. The 
clear understanding of UL or Under- 
writers Laboratories by the majority 
instead of the minority of readers 
should add sales punch to all ads using 
one or the other term. 

The principal point for all adver- 
tisers: do you have any fixed ele- 
ments which have become dead wood 
instead of strong sales points? If you 
do, you'd better get rid of them as 
space wasters or develop them as sales 


getters. 


Mail Survey 
[ConTINUED FROM Pace 117] 


Mr. Gage said that 30% use mail ques- 
tionnaires for editorial research; 8% 
employ the interview method, and 46% 
use both methods: Of those using field 
interviews, 40° employ their own staff, 
while a larger number use both staff and 
outside interviewers. 

Mr. Gage urged that editorial plan- 
ning be participated in by the publisher, 
the editor, the editorial staff, the cir- 
culation manager and the advertising 
manager, so that editorial thinking will 
be properly transmitted to all depart- 
ments 


‘Breakfast Food Package’ 


Sells Agency Services 

New York—A package of breakfast 
food is being used by James Thomas 
Chirurg Co. to sell its services to adver- 
tisers—both industrial and consumer. 

The package appears on the cover of 
a 24-page booklet, an “annual report” 
outlining the agency’s operations and fi- 
nancial status. The package label: “Chi- 


turg. . . packaged advertising . . . en- 
riched with a basic sales idea . . . formu- 
lated to sell more merchandise, lower 
unit distribution costs and increase 


users’ profit.” 

Under a first-page heading, “What’s 
in it for you?” the booklet uses charts, 
photog iphs and copy to describe its 
operations—traffic, research, media se- 
lection, television, export, merchandis- 
ing counsel, copy and art. An audited 


oan sheet shows the assets totaling 
9006, \ year by year comparison 
o current assets and liabilities starts 
with 1944 


A picture chart shows the diversity 
fclient;’ markets and distribution chan- 
nels through wholesalers, through agents 
and brokers, direct to retailers and di- 
reet to consumers. Another chart shows 


( 
shirurs rate-of-growth curve. 

This is the second year Chirurg has 
Published such an “annual report.” 


Don Molitor y dalee Jaqua Agency 
on Molitor, former director of sales, 
ward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, has 
Med Jayua Co.. Grand Rapids, Mich., 
. agency director, advising clients on 
merchanising and distribution. 
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‘WE LIKE YOUR 


quality 


SALES LEADS” 





“OUR ADVERTISING in Power Equipment is 
bringing a fine volume of response. But far better 
than the number of these sales leads is their quality. 
Any one of the leads received last month could 
greatly boost our average overall sales volume.” 
Results like this are to be expected from sales 
messages in Power Equipment. Timely, straight to 
the point, highly visible, every issue of Power 
Equipment gets a prompt reading. Filled with 
news of the latest developments in the entire field 
of generation, transmission and distribution, it 
brings immediate, active returns. 
With more than 40,000 circulation, Power 
Equipment is the only single paper that gives you 
full horizontal coverage of the electrical-mechani- 
cal functions in industry. Get into PE for more 
sales leads that lead to sales. You've a choice of 1/9, 
2/9 and 4/9-page space units—with second colors 
as desired. 


Power [quipment 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. MUrray Hill 2-5769 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


Joseph Gilbert and Frank J. Enright, Gordon H. Gannett, Jr. 
William B. Cowilich Union Commerce Bldg 6:12 No. Michigan Ave. 
New York Cleveland, Ohio Chicago, Ill 














This Emblem Means ees 
IT’S EASY FOR YOU [mami auncines 


MARKET DATA 
to Get Media and Market Data [ELLTa tri: 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications—in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars—you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data Book Number. It means you can find facts on the publication's 
editorial services, circulation, influence, market stud:es, and similar 
information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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PREFERRED <2cc/iizg 
WITH THE MEN WHO 
take \NDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 


“Have never missed an 
issue of Industrial 
Marketing” 


Says 
R. C. BYLER, 


Advertising Manager 


S K F INDUSTRIES, INC. 


“I have always been a faithful reader of INDUS- 
TRIAL MARKETING, and do not believe I have 
missed a single copy of it since it was published. 
I consider it ‘must’ reading for any man in the 
industrial or advertising field who wants to keep 
abreast of industrial advertising and marketing 
news.” 


R. C. BYLER 


One of the oldest continuous members of the Association of 
National Advertisers, Inc Bob’ Byler, for 34 vears advertis 
] 


ing manager of S K F Industries, Inc., was almost literally 


brought up in the newspaper and advertising businesses. He 
served his apprenticeship, when just out of school, in the ad 
vertising office and then the editorial office of a metropolitan 
daily. Next, he served for several years with three of Philadel- 
phia's big advertising agencies. Then, in 1915, he took the job 
with S K F. In 1925 he made advertising history when he 
blasted loose with the headline, “S K F is the Highest-Priced 
Bearing in the World’, and followed this thought with the 
comment Nothing is apt to cost so much as a bearing that 
costs too little.” In his 34 vears with the company, he has seen 
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it grow from a mere branch office to its position as one o! the 
world’s top manufacturers of anti-friction bearings. A prominent 
figure in the ANA, Mr. Byler has also served as a director of 
the Eastern Industrial Advertisers Association 


“Industrial Marketing 
is number one on 
my reading list” 


CHARLES McDONOUGH, 
Publicity Manager 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, INC. 


“I have been reading INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
ING since the days when it was published in 
pocket size. It is still, as it always has been, the No. 
1 advertising magazine on my list. But then, why 
shouldn’t it be, when it is the only magazine that 
devotes itself exclusively to the field of advertising 
in which I have labored for, lo! these many years 
I always browse through it when it arrives; theo 
read it cover-to-cover later.” 


CHARLES McDONOUGH 


“Charlie McDonough has been with Combustion Eng 
virtually all of his business life, beginning in 1917 and 
ing up to the present with the exception of a short 
duty in the U.S. Marines during World War |. He 
Assistant Publicity Manager of the company in the 192 
was advanced to the position of Publicity Manager 
Over the years he has devoted his extracurricular time 
generously having first served as First Vice-President 
President of the T.P.A. (now I|.A.A.), and going on t« 
following positions: President, NIAA, 1936-39; Mer 
National Defense Committee of the Advertising Federé 
American, 1940; Member of Special Research C 
NIAA, 1941; Member of Advisory Committee, NIA 
Chairman, Publicity Committee, American Welding 
1944-45; Sponsor Member, War Advertising Counc 
peacetime successor, The Advertising Council, 1943 
paign Manager of the Council's Winterizing Campaig 
and Member of the New By-Laws Revision Committe 

In addition, he has given extensively of his time to the ser 


of the Boy Scouts, the Red Cross, and other civic orga 
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"! think of Industrial 
Marketing as a 
Professional Textbook” 


Says 
THEODORE MARVIN 


Director of Advertising 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


“Lhave always considered INDUSTRIAL MAR- 
KETING as the keynoter in communicating in- 
formation and news of industrial advertising. It 
isa first requirement for one in the profession— 
and, for those seeking to enter, it should be con- 
idered as a textbook, which, month after month, 
presents the new as well as the established prac- 
ices employed in advertising the products of 
American industry.” 








J 
HEODORE MARVIN 
fiter graduating from the Colorado School of Mines in 1923 
RKET- ed Marvin worked for several mining companies, edited a 
hed in ning journal, and served on the faculty of his alma mater 
' hen he joined Hercules Powder Company to edit The Explo- 
he No. pes Encincer j 193] Je adve as 
( in and in was made advertising manager. In 
n, why 99% 3 he bec ame director of advertising. He served as Vice- 
ne that President { NIAA for several years, and was named “Industrial 
»rtising \dvertising Man of the Year’ in 1942. His company’s adver- 
sing Was a winner of the Chicago Business Papers Association 
y years Award in 1942, the ABP Honor Award in 1944, and two 
s; then 
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top NiAA Awards in 1947. All told, Hercules advertising has 
won forty-nine advertising awards and honorary mentions in 
eleven years. Mr. Marvin is a Member of the American Institute 
of Mining & Metallurgical Engr., has represented Hercules in 
A.N.A. since 1931, yet finds some spare time for his hobbies 
flying, sailing, fishing, and farming 


“Wo Other Publication 
Exactly Comparable” 


Says 
LOUIS J. OTT, 


Manager Advertising Department 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


“INDUSTRIAL MARKETING has made and 
continues to make valuable contributions to the 
development of industrial advertising. Despite the 
fact that there is no other publication exactly 
comparable, your editors do a splendid job of 
covering all phases of the industrial advertising 
business. Your feature articles keep this entire 
department aware of what others are doing, and 
your ‘Copy Chasers’ have more than once started 
stimulating arguments among those of us who are 
responsible here for printed selling.” 














LOUIS J. OTT 


Graduating from Amherst in 1927, Mr. Ott went to work for 
the Ohio Brass Company almost immediately, and was ap- 
pointed advertising manager in 1935. During World War II 
he served as manager of the Priorities Division, in which ca- 
pacity he handled contacts with the War Production Board 
for both the Mansfield and Barberton plants of his company 
He has been a member of the Industrial Marketers of Cleveland 
since 1930, and has served as President. He is also a member 
of the Cleveland Advertising Club, and has served as Vice- 
President of the National Industrial Advertisers Association 
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MEET 


BEDDING PLANT BUYERS 














Be Represented in the 
BEDDING BUYERS’ GUIDE 









and COMPOSITE CATALOG 









Have 
pages 






















your catalog 
included in 


FORMS CLOSE MAY IST. 
MAKE RESERVATION NOW! 


{or catalog-type) 
this handy annual 
reference book used by the big and 
better bedding buyers! A great sales 
opportunity plus a chance to produce 
reprint catalog at LOW COST. Ask for 


full information! 


Iron Curtain Falls May Ist! 


Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 
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England. 


and a lot of it. 
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TOWN MEETIN’... 


AND TRACTORS 


commissioner, 


T is said that the most democratic of 
public institutions, the “town meet- 
", was born and grew up in New 
It's still going strong here. 
selectman 
average John Q. Citizen each has 
an equal voice in voting for the new 
town road-grader or dump truck, or 
in planning new roads and utilities 


and 


New England is made up of 


England Construction. 
eee 


New England 


CONSTRUCTION 


755 Boylston Street 
Boston 16, Mass. 


hundreds and hundreds of towns and 
villages (besides the big towns) each 
@ prospect and a buyer of construc- 
tion equipment and road materials_— 


The officials read 

















THE MARSHAL’S BATON 


(By George F. Taubeneck. Published 

1947, revised 1948, by Conjure House 

Div., Business News Publishing Co., 

Detroit. Price: $5.) 

No sales manager is like any other 
sales manager. No two sales managers 
operate alike. No half-dozen sales man- 
agers even think alike. 

With this expressed philosophy as a 
base, Mr. Taubeneck has set out to write 
a book on how to be a sales manager. 
He has consulted with 29 sales execu- 
tives, whom he quotes frequently. The 
blurb on the cover tells us that each 
chapter was submitted to one of these 
men for criticism and additional com- 
ment. 

The idea of going outside the ivied 
towers to get the consensus of success- 
ful executives on the methods of such an 
elusive science appears sound. It’s a 
long book (572 pages) and the author 
works very hard at a breezy style to car- 
ry you through.—mkK 


THE MARKETING 
OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


(By Robert S. Aries and William 
Copulsky. Published 1948, by R. S. 


Aries & Assoc., Brooklyn. Price: $5.) 


One of the most remarkable character- 
istics of the marketing of chemical prod- 
ucts is that you cannot sell them on a 
basis of quality. One company’s caustic 
soda smells the same as another com- 
pany's caustic soda. 

Chemicals are functional. They are 
judged not on what they are, but on 
what they can be used for. Consequently, 
chemical companies must rely largely on 
promotion of new uses of chemicals and 
the opening of new markets for in- 
creasing sales. , 

Making this point clear at the start, 
Mr. Aries and Mr. Copulsky develop a 
detailed and valuable picture of how 
chemicals are advertised and sold in a 
unique industry. It is likely that this 
book will fill the gaps in the over-all 
knowledge of many who already.are en- 
gaged in the production or marketing of 
chemicals, and will provide a good text- 
book for those who are entering the 
field. 

In the first of six chapters, the authors 
make liberal use of case histories to 
show how advertising is used to open 
new markets. One of many good ex- 
amples is the campaign carried on by 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., to solve a particular 
marketing problem. The company had 
developed a host of organic chemicals 
for use in the rubber industry. The prob- 
lem was how to expand into new markets 
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other 


chemicals to 
chemical industries. 


by selling these 

A conventional solution would have 
been to put the company’s research 
laboratories to work discovering specif. 
ic new uses for the chemicals—a job 
that might have taken years and con- 
siderable expense. Instead, through its 
business paper advertising Goodrich of- 
fered the chemicals to the industry on 
a “we-have-these-chemicals-but-we-don't- 
know-what-they’re-good-for” basis. A 
six-month campaign brought 700 in- 
quiries, including 500 requests for 
samples for experimental purposes. By 
this means, the company “was able to 
extend its research program into the 
companies of its potential customers, 
and make maximum utilization of the 
skilled technical minds in new fields.” 

A variety of other case histories in- 
clude a description of methods, results 
and illustrations of the ads. 

Other chapters are the selling of 
chemicals, market research in the chemi- 
cal industry, the modern commercial de- 
velopment department, commercial de- 
velopment of new markets and the 
marketing of chemicals for the consumer 
(weed killers, paint, drugs). An ap 
pendix presents a “Who's Who in the 
Chemical and Chemical Process Indus- 
tries,” including 43 leading chemical 
producers with sales of more than $10, 
000.000 a year and each companys 
leading products, in addition to 37 big 
chemical processors and their products. 

This book is especially timely because 
of what has happened in the chemical 
industry. In a series of important trans 
tions, emphasis has shifted from es 
tablishment of a native heavy organi 
chemicals industry before World Wat 
I, to development of organic ch: micals 
during and after that war. Today, after 
a second war has left the industry tre 
mendously expanded, emphasis has 
shifted again—from production to sales. 
In the authors’ words: 

“Of the total number of employes 
the chemical industry, about 25% are 
directly concerned in the selling, dis 
tribution and marketing processes, bu! 
every employe from research to shipping 
must become more sales-minded in the 
new era of competition looming ahead 
for the chemical industry.”--MK 


H. N. Baum New V.P. at Gebhardt 


elected 


Harry Neal Baum has be: 
vice-president, Gebhardt & srockson. 


Chicago agency. Mr. Baum was fm 
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erly advertising manager of Fairbank 
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Morse & Co., and has served 4s 
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Forms 
CONTINUED FROM Pace 98] 


But less known is the fact that office- 
size offset machines will also make 
impressions from work directly on a 
simple plate which has the same tex- 
ture and character as ordinary draw- 
ing paper. Put this into the typewriter 
and type on it through a special cloth 
or carbon-paper ribbon; draw or rule 
on it with a special fluid; draw on it 
with a special lithographic pencil; or 
work through carbon. The usual “too- 
heavy-black” of direct-master offset 
forms can be overcome by ruling 
minor data lines through a carbon- 
paper overlay with a fine “dotted-line” 
mimeograph stylus instead of using 
the overly-heavy full lines of a gum- 
med-up ruling pen. 

Now is the time to try it out. You 
can have forms specifically keyed to 
your working needs. These working 
tools can be constructed very simply 
—by you, with a grasp of your own, 
real needs. 


Successful Open House is 
Up to Workers: Armour 


The first prerequisite of a success- 
ful open house in a manufacturing plant 
is the cooperation of the plant workers, 
Stuart Armour, Steel Co. of Canada, 
told members of the Technical Adver- 
tisers Assn», of Montreal at their last 
meeting. 

Desi ribing the success of his company 
in gaining that cooperation for a recent 
open house, Mr. Armour said: 

“Personnel in departments not opened 
for exhibit were very much put out. We 
spent much more on paint and new 
window glass than we had intended, due 
largely to the desire of employes to have 
their department look best.” 


Fensholt Lists Essentials 
for Industrial Salesmen 


Cuicaco—Salesmen of _ industrial 
products will fall off the sled in the cur- 
rent high competition unless they meet 
10 basic requirements, A. H. Fensholt 
of Fensholt Co., agency told members of 
the Chicago Dotted Line Club at a 
monthly meeting. 

He said that salesmen must be able 
to convince prospects that: 

l. He and his company are familiar 
with the buyer’s problem and can help 
solve 
2. | product will do the job. 
| product is not outclassed by 
the competition. 

. Maintenance on the product will 
Ot be essive. 


» Uther companies have used the 


product with satisfaction. 

6 The price is right. 

i. ( mer services are adequate. 

8. The company’s manufacturing fa- 
ilities adequate. 


{ Ma . . 
. The company deals fairly. 


10. TI ompany is well known to the 
industry 














INDUSTRIES 


METAL WORKING 
CHEMICAL AND PROCESSING 
ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
AUTOMOTIVE AND AVIATION 
SHIPBUILDING 

SMELTING AND REFINING 

STONE, CLAY, GLASS AND CEMENT 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS 
TEXTILES AND FIBRES 

we oni PETROLEUM AND COAL 
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Compare rates and circulations of this complete list of industrial publications— 
see how clearly INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE earns p= Send for 
your copy of the latest INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE certified Audit—It proves 
you can cover all Industry at one low cost. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE ?ijixcecpuias, PA. 
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For new information on 


87 INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS MARKETS 


and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
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Overlooking or Neglecting 


MAIL ORDER SELLING 


to Industry? 


Direct mail methods can increase 
volume—develop new markets 
—launch new products or strengthen 
present lines. 

It can improve your jobber- 
dealer volume: help your sales 
representatives. 

It will repay you to investigate 
this economical addition to your 
complete sales and advertising 
progrom. 

We have promoted millions of 
dollars worth of goods and Services 
to almost all lines of industry. 

We are familiar with every phase 
of mail selling (as well as other 
forms of advertising and sales 
promotion) and can do a 
thorough job for any client we 
accept. 


Details gladly on request. 


harold p. preston 


and associates 
ADVERTISING 


seventeen east forty-ninth street 
new york |7, n. y 


CBP 


CERTIFIED BUYING POWER 


“Shere tuttials 


MEAN 
BUSINESS 


ta the 


WELDING 
Field 


INDUSTRY AND 
WELDING 
1240 ONTARIO ST. 


CLEVELAND 13, 
OHIO 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CO. MAGAZINE 
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> Industrial Shows 





Apr. 7-10. Southwest 
Show, Dallas. 

Apr. 11-13. American Society of Lu- 
brication Engineers, Hotel Statler, New 
York. 

Apr. 11-14. National Assn. of Corro- 
sion Engineers, The Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

(pr. 11-15. 6th Western Metal Con- 
gress & Exposition, Shrine Auditorium, 
| Os Angeles. 

Apr. 18-20. Midwest Power Confer- 
ence, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Apr. 22-23. Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., 
Tulsa. 

Apr. 25 Knitting Arts Exposition, At- 
lantic City. 

Apr. 25-28. Fourth Southern Ma- 
chinery & Metals Exposition, Atlanta 
Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta. 

Apr. 25-29. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, Oil & Gas Power 
Division, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 2-4. Forest Products Research 
Society Show, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

May 8-15. Southwestern Industrial Ex- 
position, Will Rogers Memorial Colli- 
seum, Ft. Worth. 

May 9-12. American Mining Congress 
Coal Convention & Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 10-13. American Management 
Assn. Packaging Exposition, Auditori- 
um, Atlantic City. 

May 10-13. Lithographers National 
Association Convention, Mission Inn, 
Riverside, Calif. 

May 12-13. Fourth Spring Meeting 
Instrument Society of America, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 

May 15-20. Radio Parts & Electronic 
Equipment Conference-Show, Chicago. 

May 16-20. National Oil Heat Ex- 
position. Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 19-21. Automotive Engine Re- 
builders Assn., Baltimore. 

May 24-27. National Restaurant Show, 
Atlantic City. 

May 29-June 3. American Water 
Works Assn., Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

May. 30-June 10. Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

June 6. National Industrial Service 
Assn., Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis. 

June 19-24. 3rd International Store 
Modernization Show, Grand Central 
Palace. New York City. 

June 20-22. National Assn. of Pur- 
chasing Agents “Inform-a-Show”’, Ste- 
vens Hotel, Chicago. 

June 27-30. American Electroplaters’ 
Society Convention, Hotel Schroeder, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Aug. 7. Automobile Accessories Assn., 
Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Aug. 9-12. Western Packaging Expo- 
sition, Civie Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Aug. 15-17. Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Aug. 23-26. National Assn. of Power 
Engineers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Automotive 


3. 
Cc 


Sept. 11-14. National Industrial Stores 
Assn., Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic. 

Sept. 12-16. National Instrument Co: 
ference & Exhibit, Municipal Audito 
ium, St. Louis. 

Sept. 19-22. Allied Railway Supp! 
Assn., Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 21-23. Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 26-28. National Electronics Cor 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi 
cago. 

Week of Oct. 2. American Transit 
Assn., Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Oct. 3-6 National Frozen Food Locke: 
Assn. and Frozen Food Locker Institute, 
Chicago. 

Oct. 4-7. Industrial Packaging & Ma 
terials Handling Exposition, Convention 
Hall Detroit. 

Oct. 12-15 National Hardware Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 

Oct. 17-20. Federation of Sewag: 
Works Assn. Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Oct. 17-21. National Metals Exposi 
tion, Cleveland. 

Oct. 19-22. National Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. 

Oct. 20-23. National Auto Wreckers 
(ssn., Chicago. 

Oct. 23-26. Annual Conference & 
Products Exhibit of the National In 
stitute of Governmental Purchasing. 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 

Oct. 24-28. National Safety Congress 
Exposition, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-5. Pacific Chemical Exposition 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Nov. 4-6. Annual Paint Industries 
Show, Chicago. 

Nov. 5-8. American Institute of 
Laundering, Auditorium, Kansas City 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-18. 6th All-Industry Refrig- 
eration & Air Conditioning, Exposition. 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 3. Chemical Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York City. 

Nov. (date not set). Building & Fa 
tory Maintenance Exposition, 7]st Ar 
mory. New York City. 

Nov. (date not set). Midwest Engi- 
neering & Power Exposition, Chicago 

1950 

May 8-12. American Textile Ma- 
chinery Exhibition, Atlantic City. 

Week of May 22. National Marine E-x- 
position, New York City. 

Sept. 26-29. Iron & Steel Exposition 
Cleveland. 

1952 

May (tentative). International let 

roleum Exposition, Tulsa. 
Foreign 

Mar. 1-6. Salon De La Machine a 
cole, Paris. 

Apr. 30-May 15. Brussels Intera- 
tional Industries Fair, Brussels, be 
gium. 
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The following changes in business pa- 
per specificaions have been announced 
since the Market Data Book number of 
Industrial Marketing went to press: 





Steel Equipment 
& Maintenance News 
New Rates now effective: 


Times 1 Page Vy Page 1 4 Page 
$260 $175 $130 
8 190 140 100 
Colors: Standard red or orange, $75. 


Southwest Waterworks Journal 
New Rates now effective: 


Times 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
l $75 $50 $32.50 
12 60 10 26 


Colors: Standard red, $30 extra. Other 
colors, $40 extra. 


Leather World 


New Rates now effective: 


Times 1 Page 4 Page 14 Page 
l $85 $50 $28 
6 70 4] 24 

12 65 38 22 


Colors: Standard red, $30 extra per 
page. Other colors, $35 extra per color, 
per page. Metallic inks, $40 extra per 


color. per page. 


Industrial Sheet Metal 

Rates for this new monthly publica- 
tion published by Edwin Ml Scott. 45 
W. 45th St.. New York, publisher and 
editor-in-chief : 


limes 1 Page l4 Page \4 Page 
l $345 $195 $115 
( 295 165 100 

12 265 145 85 


Colors: Standard red, blue, orange or 
green, $80 per page, $150 per spread. 
Standard yellow, $110 per page. $175 
per spread. 


Northwest Motor 


. : 
‘ew Rates now effective: 


Times 1 Page l4 Page 14 Page 
$100 $53 $30 

88 15 26.50 
80 42.50 23 


l-land half-page, 20% extra. 


Lithographers’ Journal 


ri 1 Page 14 Page 14 Page 
$160 $95 $60 

f 125 75 15 
115 65 40 
Bleed pages, $20 extra. 

L'Automobile 

as N Rates now effective: 

Tin | Page ly Page 14 Page 
$95 $56 $34 
6 90 52 30 

12 85 19 27 
Island half page, 25°% extra. 
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The Paper aad Pulp 
Manufacturing 
Industry 





OVER 3,000 COPIES 


of this Basic Source Book will be distributed to include 
every operating mill in the U. S. and Canada. The 
CATALOGUE will be used the year ‘round for reference 
by men who buy and specify. You know the Merits 
of your products, But—do your products have acceptance 
when comparisons are made? Make it easy to get all the 
information about your products. Present it in the easily 
referred-to, compact PAPER AND PULP MILL CATA- 
LOGUE and Engineering Handbook. !-2-3 and more 
pages are offered at low cost, for product information 
Catalogue inserts in units of 4-8-12-16 pages may be 
included. Forms clase May 3lst—So better ACT NOW! 


RESERVE 
SPACE NOW! 


USED WITH THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD 


The Oldest A.B.C. monthly serving the Industry gives you the 
utmost penetration and coverage from top executives, down 
the line through superintendents, foremen to skilled workers 
Use the monthly to do your regular month to month selling job 
and the CATALOGUE to remind and keep prospects informed 
It's a GREAT Combination for RESULTS! 


FRITL on Lie 


$9 EAST VAM BUREN STREET, CHICAGO. S ILL 




















For Authoritative “Pacts ou 
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and detailed media presentations of over 


200 PUBLICATIONS 


see your copy of the new 1949 edition, 


MARKET DATA NUMBER 
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. . » Your advertising dollar 


buys more readership — 


more buying power in 





.. in total pages of Advertising 
.. in total number of Advertisers 
.. in largest number of exclusive 


Advertisers 


PIT AND QUARRY 


538 SO. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





A DETROIT MANUFACTURER DID! 


100,000 duplicote photos seems like o 
With our 


facilities for quantity production of 


ot of prints ond it is 
quality work, it presented no problem 
ot all eee ee 
multiple print requirements We also do 

lor process prints and transporencies 
blow-ups, photo-murals, and advertising 


cutouts a Me 


WEST-DEMPSTER CO. 
WATERS EXHIBIT BLOG., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Publishers’ Advertising 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 69] 


reverse in blue, 80 characters wide, 
four of the lines in all caps. Gosh 
awful! Then follows a long and 
heavy area of copy set in 12-point 
Girder or Stymie bold, 60 
characters wide. Since there apparent- 
ly was nothing left to say on the back 
page, it is fairly readable. 

This broadside is about a business 
magazine which one of our clients ex- 
pects to cut off his schedule. While I 
don’t like the idea of losing the com- 
mission, | can’t put up an argument 
for retaining the magazine. Maybe the 
broadside contained some convicing 
information. I don’t know because I 
didn’t read it. 

The broadside had about the same 
effect upon me as if a boisterously 
dressed, loud-mouthed’ publisher’s 
representative came into my office 
and yelled at me in Greek or Chinese! 


solid 


Contortionistic Layout 

Another device used by publishers 
to make their advertisements unreada- 
ble is the contortionistic layout. This 
consists of oblique headlines and cap- 
tions, gobs of matter thrown about 
helter-skelter and boxes staggering at 
intoxicated angles. If you have the 
urge to read such an advertisement, 
you don’t know where to start and 
can't ascertain when you are through. 

Who am I to object to long copy? 
That’s one of the advertising sins I 
am mostly accused of. But never have 
[ tried to pack as many words into a 


given space as I see in some of the 
publishers’ advertisements. I think 
shorter copy would have a better 
chance of being read. 


Invidious Comparisons? 


Publishers of business papers have 
given advertisers very good advice on 
the kind of copy that their subscribers 
prefer to read. I suggest that pub- 
lishers compare their own advertise- 
ments with those of their patrons. | 
won't go so far as to ask them to com- 
pare their advertisements with those 
in consumer magazines, for that would 
be too invidious. 

Knowing which side my bread is 
buttered on, I am not inimical toward 
the publishers of business papers. 
They pay commissions! My only pur- 
pose in commenting upon their ad- 
vertisements and promotional material 
is to express the reaction of one to 
whom the evaluation and selection of 
media is a vital problem. 

Some of us are in a terrible pickle- 
ment when the time comes to help our 
clients make up budgets. We have to 
do a lot of reading, studying, weigh- 
ing and worrying about media in the 
attempt to spend advertising appro- 
priations to the best advantage. We 
need the facts about magazines and 
business papers in order to choose 
wisely. In many cases, we are com: 
pelled to limit our selection to a few 
out of many publications in a category. 
Should we ruin our eyes in trying to 
get the necessary information and 
data? My answer is a vociferous and 


unqualified NO. 








Letters 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


is to determine media on the basis of 
viewing the client’s total problem—his 
market potential, distribution, sales op- 
eration, competitive position, and his op- 
portunities for expanding distribution, 
and developing new markets on new 
product applications. 

Handling a good number of industrial 
and semi-industrial accounts, the use of 
the Market Data Book is simply a 
“must.” But even on non-industrial ac- 
counts, it contains valuable basic infor- 
mation that can be put to productive 
use in determining advertising budgets. 
While this information is usually not 
sufficient, having it does save a lot of 
time in eliminating the necessity of look- 
ing up a number of different sources—a 
job you have already done. 

Varket Data Book is the single most 
useful instrument in furnishing concen- 
trated market information on highly 
practical service. Being primarily re- 
sponsible for evolving clients’ annual 
budgets anywhere from two to six 
months in advance, | would not want to 
have to do without it.—Erwin H. Kraus, 
director, media and research, Dana Jones 
Co., Los Angeles. 


Plug for Mr. McCullough, 


‘IM’ and Press Parties 


To Tue Eprror: Just read MeCul 
lough’s article on press parties in you! 
March issue—certainly an unexploited 
potential in industry—N. H. JACOB- 
SON, supervisor, industrial press, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwaukee. 


Tel Aviv Asks for Catalogs 


The United States Mission to Tel 
Aviv has informed the Department 0! 
Commerce that the Government 0! 
Israel needs industrial and commercial 
catalogs and other types of publications 
to aid in industrial development. 

Requested materials include up-te 
date catalogs with specifications ©! 
raw materials, semi-finished and [in- 
ished products, plants and machinery. 
apparatus, etc., that this country cat 
supply; official and non-official biblic- 
graphical and research publications oF 
industrial and technological subjects: 
and periodicals of interest to various 
branches of industry. Copies should be 
addressed to: The Director General. De 
partment of Industry, Hakiryah, Tel 
Aviv), Israel. 
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What Management Can Do 
(CONTINUED FROM Pace 37] 


that every worker knows that they are 
there and consequently values his job 





ave properly. 

n | don’t mean that management 
ers hasn't wanted jobs, to be good. It just 
ub hasn't given the same study to finding 
ise- out and providing for the wants of its 
s. | job customers that it has to the wants 
om- of its product customers. 
jose Here are the eight activities for 
yuld which I hold the administrator respon- 

sible: 
1 is |. Employment of the necessary 
rd number of qualified workers to main- 
ers. tain our scheduled production. 
per 2. Employe training, at all levels. 
vial ». Safe and healthful working con 
. te aitions, 
oll 1. Development and maintenance 
of a sound wage administration sys- 
kle tem—a system that takes into account 
our wages in our community, that gives 
» to appropriate weight to the differences 
ah. between jobs, and that fully recognizes 
the skill, productivity, and experience with 
oe. the company. 
We ». Proper considerations for the 
and salary and working conditions of the 
ose white collar employe. 
om 6. Informing employes fully and 
few clearly. 
ry: Carrying on continuous study 
5 to to improve the foregoing activities. 
and , 
ni Showing that the costs of the in- 
dustrial relations department are jus- 
tified by the results. 
Industrial Costs Drop 
If you feel that the industrial rela 
ul tions officer has too much on his 
our shoulders, I can only say that he is 
ited getting excellent results. Here are some 
OB- things that have happened under the 
llis program in 18 months of operation. 
|. With a greatly increased num- 
ber of employes we have had contin- 
uous harmony. 
The cost of our industrial rela- 
tions program dropped approximately 
rel i) per employe last year from what 
ol it was in 1946, despite the fact that it 
- has been greatly expanded. 


- We have been able to greatly re- 
du our help-wanted advertising. Re- 
lerrals by our own people and walk- 


of ins give us people in sufficient num- 
fin be to pick the quality we want not- 
ry Withstanding a very tight labor 
an market. To me that’s very good evi- 
lio- der that our workers think pretty 
- well of their job package. 

a ! Our cost per employe hired in 
be terms of advertising expenditures 
De ~ red $3 in 1948 compared with 
rel 218 in 1947 and $49 in 1946. The 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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@ That's what contractors, engineers, tion Digest enables you to time your 
mining executives and public works sales messages with greater accuracy 
officials in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, and to present them with greater 
say about Construction Digest. They frequency for greater results. Con- 
rate it tops, because its news items struction Digest's service to advertisers 
are as interesting as they are close to goes far beyond the printing of ad- 
home. These men get more useful in vertisements, and cost less per effec- 
formation from Construction Digest tive inquiry than any other publication 
than from any other publication in of its kind. Why not try it? Rate 
this field. cards upon request. 


By publishing bi-weekly, Construc- 
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Cet the BAU Rollin 


TOWARD YOUR SHARE OF 


000/000 


TO BE SPENT BY THE STEEL INDUSTRY FOR 


nt ROLLER BEARINGS 


Nine Million Dollars—that’s your annual Steel Mill 
Market for bearings. You can get your share of this 
business by advertising your products to the right 
people in the industry—the men who have the 
authority to okay requisitions—the active readers 
of the Iron & Steel Engineer who constantly consult 
this publication for up-to-the-minute information, 
® that keeps them keen in their jobs. Let us work 
) out a schedule to fit your budget—write today for 
rates and market data. 


| Dron AND Steel 


ENGINEER 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





































What’s all this 
~~ talk about 
-9 materials 
engineering? 


Sweeping technological advances dur- 
ing the past 20 years have brought a 
ten-fold increase in the number of engi- 
neering materials and the types of fab- 
ricated parts and finishes used in prod- 
uct manufacture. Processing methods, 
keeping pace with these changes, have 
multiplied at a similar rate. 








If you sell engineering materials, parts 
or finishes used in product manufac 
ture, or equipment for changing or im 
proving the properties of materials, you 
will want to tell your story to the 15,700 
materials engineering men who read 


M & M regularly 
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Dustry Rides Again 
| CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


“Did it have your name on it?” 

“Yes, yes, that’s right!” Mr. Dus- 
try exclaimed happily. 

“Sorry, we ain’t seen it. Try us 
again in a week.” 

Mr. Dustry’s only regret was that 
now he had torn the telephone wire 
out of the wall, he wouldn’t be able 
to make any more calls until it was 
fixed. 

Finally, by going to the receiving 
office in person, he found the crates 
containing the display. He had to 
break up a card game between Harry 
and the Chief Tracer as they were 
using the two smaller crates as seats 
and the largest one as the card table. 

“It's Saturday afternoon,” Harry 
said doubtfully. “Can’t get them over 
to the hotel today.” 

“Would $5 help?” 

“Would of back in the 30's. Right 
today, $5 wouldn't hardly make me 
shift my toothpick. I understand the 
cost of living has quadrupled ... . 
Where’n hell did I learn that word?” 

There was an appreciative chuckle 
from Harry’s friend. Mr. Dustry 
handed over $20 and was rewarded 
with a wink. 

At 10 minutes to two the next 
morning, Mr. Dustry was able to sag 
his bloody hands into his torn trouser 
pockets and contemplate the display, 
all proud and gleamy in its $2,000 
booth. Mr. Dustry was desperately 
tired. His muscles ached, his eves 
were red—it was all he could do to 
drop his coat over his shoulders and 
head for the elevator. Visions of the 
soft bed floated in front of his blood- 
shot eyes. The elevator shot up 
towards his floor—the twenty fifth. 
At the fifteenth floor he thought he 
heard it but he wasn’t sure. At the 
twentieth he was sure and his knees 
began to sag under the weight of his 
discouragement. When the doors 
opened on the twenty-fifth floor there 
was no doubt. From down the hall in 
the direction of the nut and bolt suite 
came the unmistakable, heart-rending 
crowd roar of a party in full swing. 
\ real party. At least 32 people, Mr. 
Dustry estimated from the inside of 
the elevator as he remained undecided. 
There was also a band—not just an 
accordian and not a small, three-piece 
orchestra but a full-fledged German 
band complete with base horn and 
cymbals. There were females, assorted, 
Mr. Dustry would guess from the 
sounds. 

Over the harsh brass music and the 
general crowd sounds, Mr. Dustry 
heard a piercing screech of pure en- 
joyment and hilarity. This was fol- 
lowed by, “Oh, you’re such a kidder!” 





As if he could see through the walls, 


Mr. Dustry had a mental picture of a 
blond, plump woman of about 50. She 
would have on a purple rayon dress, 
slightly too small, and a sturdy roll 
of flesh would be bulging just over 
the waistline above the corset. Her 
round, happy face would be a study of 
laugh-creases, powder, rouge and 
bright red lipstick slightly askew over 
the right upper lip. One tooth in front 
would be gold-capped. The eyes would 
be round, excited and ready to burst 
out of her head. Underneath her chin, 
three soft, powdered filets of fat would 
jiggle and jounce as she roared with 
laughter. 

Mr. Dustry looked at the elevator 
operator, the operator looked at him, 
the doors closed softly and Mr. Dus- 
try was on his way downstairs again. 

“Them couches are pretty good,” 
the operator commented as _ they 
reached the lobby. 

The next morning, the boss looked 
suspiciously at him through blood- 
shot eyes. “Where’n hell were you last 
night. You didn’t sleep in your bed. 
Now look here, Dustry, I don’t think 
much of that kind of —” 


Mr. Dustry did his best to explain. 
Mr. Pip turned over and went back 
to sleep. 

It was Sunday. It was now time to 
think about tomorrow night's cocktail 
party and the funny invitations. While 
he was trying to solve that one he 
moved thoughtfully between the room 
and the bathroom, cleaning up some 
of last night’s party. He threw away 
12.204 cigaret butts out of ashtrays 
plus 980 cigar and cigaret butts from 
half-empty glasses. On a large, oblong. 
tin tray, messy with butts, half-eaten 
canapes and stale beer, he stacked 18 
bottles of various sizes and deposited 
the whole outside the door in the hall- 
way. On the couch, under a camel s- 
hair coat, he found and removed a 
man and he placed on a table for easy 
identification, nine hats. 

Having finished these tasks, Mr. 
Dustry slouched dismally in a mohair 
chair, his head in his hands, the snores 
of Mr. Pip bright in his brain. He 
thought and he thought, but nothing 
clever—nothing funny would come to 
him. Suddenly he sat bolt upright. A 
wild but happy light came into his 
eyes, giving the whole room an inter- 
esting red glow. He snapped his 
fingers in pure exaltation. There was 
a solution: Why hadn’t he thought of 
it before! Stealthily, so as not to wake 
Mr. Pip, Mr. Dustry stole across the 
room. There was a happy smile on his 
lips. 

Suddenly his movements froze. A 
look of utter shame and consterna- 
tion crossed his face. With quick. 
jerky movements he rushed out the 
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door, down the elevator and up to the 
mail desk. Thank goodness, it was 
there! Two thousand copies of “From 
Nuts to Bolts.” He signed for the pack- 
age, rushed upstairs to the room, lay 
the package carefully down on the bed 
beside the sleeping Mr. Pip, and 
jumped out the window. 


Advertising Volume 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 74] 


Pages 

Trade Group 1949 1948 
Plumbing & Heating 

Journal , 81 60 
Plumbing & Heating _ ; 

Wholesaler 37 30 
Poultry Supply Dealer “29 *28 
Progressive Grocer 171 73 
Sheet Metal Worker , 74 88 
Southern Automotive Journal §170 §177 
Southern Hardware 120 101 
Sporting Goods Dealer 236 263 
Sports Age 9 72 
Super Market ; 

Merchandising 113 110 
Variety Merchandiser 103 103 
Wood Construction & a 

Building Materialist 595 42 

Total 6,527 6,758 
Pages 
Class Group 1949 1948 
Advertising Age (w.) 

10% x 14) $1175 $223 
American Funeral Director 67 64 
American Hairdresser 16 61 
{merican Restaurant 87 94 
Banking (7 x 10-3/16) 55 51 
Casket & Sunnyside *49 *52 
Chain Store Age 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations 25 36 
Cleaning & Laundry World 50 54 
Dental Survey 132 111 
Fountain Service : i4 864 
Hospital Management 71 82 
Hotel Management 83 97 
Hotel Monthly i1 i8 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

x 14) *42 *48 
Industrial Marketing 85 104 
J nal of the American 

Medical Association (w.) *304 *306 
Laundry Age *85 *93 
Medical Economics 

iy x 6%) 116 108 
Modern Beauty Shop 75 99 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo.) 

x 6%) 139 151 
Nation’s Schools 84 7 
Ur Hygiene 

16 x 7-3/16) 112 120 
Restourant Management 64 75 
Sel istic Coach 38 10 
Sel Executive School 

I pment News 7 61 
Sel Management 
x 11%) 24 31 
WI New in Home 
I mics 90 92 
rotal 2,256 2,438 
Pages 
Export Group 1949 1948 
Am in Automobile 

{ rseas edition) 64 101 
Ame n Exporter 

t editions) 219 286 
Am in Exporter Industrial 

(t editions) 199 185 
Aut vil Americano 73 117 
Can s y Calles . 25 28 
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Pages 
Export Group 1949 1948 
Farmaceutico 53 58 
Hacienda (two editions) 102 118 
El Hospital 15 15 


Ingenieria Internacional 
Construccion ‘ 65 83 
Ingenieria Internacional 


Industria 89 94 
McGraw-Hill Digest 25 16 
Oficina Mecanica Moderna 

(quarterly) 10 74 
Petroleo Interamericano 60 69 
Pharmacy International 22 23 
Revista Aerea Latino 

americana 13 16 
Revista Rotaria 10 9 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16 x 7-3/16) 39 39 
rextiles Panamericanos 60 61 

Total 1,173 1,392 


SIncludes a special issue 
*Includes classified advertising 
7 x 10 units, sold as pages. 
‘Estimated 
Three issues 
‘Four issues 
Five issues 
NOTE: The above figures must not be quoted 
or reproduced without permission, 


CORRECTIONS: 


Advertising volume figures for CASKET 
AND SUNNYSIDE gave a total of 55 pages 
for February, 1948. This should be 77 pages 
for February, 1948, 76 pages for February, 
1949, including classified advertising 


Mills, Lund & Mann New Agency 


Formation of a new agency, Mills, 
Lund & Mann, Chicago, has been an- 
nounced by Lloyd Mills, president. 

Vice-presidents are Malcolm Lund, 
former account executive of Young & 
Rubicam, Chicago, and advertising di- 





Harold F. Mann 


Malcolm Lund 


rector of United Wallpaper and its di- 
vision, Trimz Co., Chicago; Harold F. 
Mann, former vice-president of Repro 
Co., Cincinnati; and Proctor M. Fiske, 
former vice-president of Behel, Waldie 
& Briggs. 

Offices are at 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


U.S. Issues Business Calendar 

The Department of Commerce has 
published a 1949 calendar of holidays 
and specially designated days, weeks 
and months that businessmen can coor- 
dinate with their advertising. 

The data was obtained largely from 
trade associations and civic groups. 
Events range from Printing Week to 
Honey for Breakfast Week and National 
Laugh Week. 
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Take It From Here 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 65] 


in service. Build a program around the 
material you have, and supplement it 
with other material that is needed to 
round out the picture. 


3) Develop the program with 
small, intimate groups. Think in terms 
of the program given in a meeting 
room on plant premises or at a local 
hall, as well as in terms of conducted 
plant tours in small groups. 


1) Because it helps the program to 
group men who are already acquainted 
with one another, try to arrange it 
that way. Some departments can't be 
closed down for such gatherings, but 
it's possible to arrange groups in 
length-of-service brackets and often 
achieve the same result. 


5) Keep the groups small and the 
meetings as intimate as possible. It 
might take weeks to accomplish the 
whole job, but it will be worth it and 
it can be done without too severe a 
drain on the total time. Twenty or 25 
persons at a gathering is usually about 
right, although some company offi- 
cials report success with 50 or 60. At- 
mosphere has a lot to do with it. 


6) Group meetings, where com- 
pany material is to be shown or ex- 
plained, ought to be pitched by the 
upper brass, the higher the better. The 
spirit and intent of these gatherings 
is to bring employes close into the 
company fold at a time when company 
solidarity is a matter of common in- 
terest. We think the officials should 
pull no punches in calling the score as 
they see it, not with the intent to 
alarm listeners, but with the much no- 
bler intention of inviting and en- 
couraging their interest and their help. 


7) Good devices for visual aids in 
such programs include, in addition to 
the indoctrination slide film or moving 
picture: Simple charts and graphs 
showing clearly the position of the 
company with respect to production 
and sales: blown-up pictures of com- 
pany operations and how they dove- 
tail to provide the finished product; 
pictures or slides of company cus- 
tomers—who they are. where they are 
located, what they make, what they 
demand of your company. Round this 
out with running commentary, to 
point up the moral of the whole thing. 


8) The plant tour is well enough 
understood by most companies so that 
a localized version of it, for plant em- 
ployes only, needs no description here. 
But if you need any barometer as to 
the need of such tours, take a sample 
of employe knowledge about the speci- 





fic operations of your plant. You, like 
many others, will be amazed at how 
little the average employe knows about 


his job. 


Such programs as these are being 
framed right now in quite a few 
plants in the country. The slow-down 
in the employment offices has prob- 
ably prompted some managements to 
find work for these people to do. If 
that’s what caused it, be grateful for 
it. 

Industry sought a vote of confi- 
dence at the polls in 1948, but it didn’t 
materialize. It will be seeking another 
at the same polls in 1950. You can 
probably count out right now the votes 
of the boys who thought free enter- 
prise was for them, only to find out a 
few months later that it wasn’t as rich 
and tasty as the ads had said. How the 
rest of the fellows, those still on the 
job, are going to feel about it rests 
once more, as it always has rested, 
with management itself. 


NIAA: Space Buyer 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 110] 


Does he seek essential information on 
such matters as: 


a. The market the publication serves 
and what volume of the product in 
question it accounts for? 

b. The relative importance of various 
functional groups within that market 
in terms of their buying influence or 
direct buying power? 


c. How the particular publication 
serves. editorially, the job interes 
and needs of some particular fune- 
tional group or combination of groups 
within the market, and how well it 
covers them geographically and nu 


7 


merically 3 


s 


d. To what extent the physical charac- 
teristics of the publication, such as 
format, constitute a promotional ad 
vantage ¢ 

e. Full information on the organiza- 
tion behind the publication? 


1. Does he do a positive or negative 
buying job? 
a. Does he spend too much time com- 
paring the publication with compet 


tors’ papers? 


b. On the positive side—does he ask 
for suggestions on things the readers 
might want to know about the prod 
uct in question, as a clue to the most 
profitable use of the space that might 
be bought? 


c. Does he welcome information aout 
readers to learn about their interests, 
needs, and confusions in relation te 
various types of products? 


d. Does he welcome visits fron the 
editors to discuss trends in the market 
and possibly to suggest things that 
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might be said about the product? 
5. Does he interview space salesmen 
often enough? 

Will he see a space rep whenever 
he has something of real interest con- 
cerning the paper, the market, or 
whenever he feels he can offer some 
constructive suggestions regarding 
the advertising or sales program? 
b. Does he keep space reps waiting 
unduly, or is he punctual when ap- 
pointments have been arranged? 

_ ls he courteous, friendly, and help- 
ful? 
a. Does he follow through on prom- 
ises made? 
b. Does he work intelligently, tact- 
fully, and considerately with space 
salesmen to truly explore the possible 
advantage of the paper on his list? 
c. Does he pave the way for the space 
salesman to see others who should 
know the story of how the publica- 
tion might fill a need? 
d. Can he turn a salesman down 
gracefully, with the attitude that, after 
all, right or wrong, he is trying to do 
the best he can with the deugh at 
hand? 

7. Does he appear to expect too much 

hy way of entertainment? 


~ 


Qualification of a Good 
Space Salesman: 


l. Does he really 
vertising 7? 
a. Has he a basic understanding of 
the fundamental principles of indus- 
trial advertising as a sales tool? 
b. Does he have some concept of the 
irithmetic of advertising in terms of 
doing faster. cheaper, and more fre- 
quently some of the sales jobs that 
otherwise must be done at higher cost 
by salesmen alone? 
c. In short, can he talk on even terms 
with those of his customers and pros- 
pects who do understand and _ prac- 

advertising—and can he 
guide and help educate those who are 
loundering ? 

2. Does he endeavor, before selling, to 

rn something about the prospect’s 


know industrial ad- 


ce good 


business 7 


Does he try to find out what the 
rtiser’s sales and advertising ob- 

tives are? 

Does he try to find out what the 
luct features are of particular in- 
t to his reader group? 

Does he try to get his mitts on the 
spect’s rated list of products or 
ces—rated list of markets—rated 
of functional groups influencing 
hases? 
loes he explore the advertiser's 

hods of distribution; learn to what 


. nt sales contacts are made direct 
by salesmen, through dealers, through 
wholesalers, etc.? 


3. Does he really know his own prod- 


Ha. he essential knowledge of such 
n fers as: 
a. |he market his publication serves 


an’ what volume of the product in 
question it accounts for? 

Db. : he relative importance of various 
lunctional groups within that market 
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in terms of their buying influence or 
direct buying power? 

c. How his particular publication 
serves, editorially, the job interests 
and needs of some particular func- 
tional group or combination of groups 
within the market, and how well it 
covers them numerically? 

d. To what extent the physical charac- 
teristics of his publication, such as 
format, constitute a promotional ad- 
vantage? 

e. Full information on the organiza- 
tion behind his publication? 

Does he organize and present his 
story well? 

a. Once he knows something about 
the advertiser's aims and the uses of 
his product in his field, does he talk 
specifically about the advantages to 
be derived by the prospect through 
proper use of his publication? 

b. Does he spend too much time com- 
paring his magazine with competi- 
tors’ papers? (In other words, does 
he do a positive or negative selling 
job?) 

c. On the positive side—does he make 
suggestions on things his readers 
might want to know about the prod- 
uct in question, as a clue to the most 
profitable use of the space that might 
be bought? 

d. Does he occasionally call on read- 
learn about their interests, 
needs, and confusions in relation to 
various types of products? 

e. Does he frequently bring from his 
editors information regarding trends 
in his market and possibly sugges- 
tions about things to be said about 
the products? 

Is his frequency and timing of calls 
satisfactory? 

a. Does he call only when he has some- 
thing of real interest concerning his 
paper, his market. or to offer some 
constructive regarding 
your advertising or sales program? 

b. Does he avoid calling during the 
periods usually set aside for opening 
the day’s mail and signing outgoing 
mail? 

c. Is he punctual when appointments 
have been arranged ? 

Does he have a pleasant personality? 
a. Is he courteous, friendly, and help- 
ful? 

b. Does he follow through on prom- 
ises made? 

c. Does he work intelligently, tact- 


ers to 


suggestions 


fully, and considerately with both 
agency and advertiser? 
d. Can he take a turn-down grace- 


fully, with the attitude that, after all, 
right or wrong, the advertiser is try- 
ing to do the best he can with the 
dough at hand. 

Does he appear to rely too much on 
entertainment as a sales tool? 


Streyckmans, ‘Kiwanian’ Honored 


Felix B. Streyckmans, managing edi- 


tor of Kiwanian Magazine, has received 
the highest award of the Industrial Edi- 
tors Assn. of Chicago for excellence of 
the publication’s editorial matter and 
technique. He is a member of the Evan- 
ston, Ill., Kiwanis Club. 





IF YOU ARE NOW 
READY T0 ACCEPT 


NEW BUSINESS 


communication with certain dol- 


lar-heavy American customers 
outside the United States may 


be decidedly worth your while. 


United States’ purchases from 
Latin-America exceeded $4,000, 
000,000.00 for goods in 1948. An- 
$500,000,000.00 


for sales 


other went there 


commissions, dividends, 
travel and other intangibles. Esti- 
mates of the flow of U. S. dollars 
southward are as high for this year, 


too. 


These dollars bounce right back 
home for the purchase by Latin- 
Americans of essential equipment 


and supplies. 


To reach the people who buy these 
goods, mass-communication media 
are found in a number of special- 
fields. El HOSPITAL can 


quickly establish contact with hos- 


ized 
pital administrators and _ public 
health officials in all the Latin- 
American countries. TEXTILES 
PANAMERICANOS can present 
your effectively to 


story every 


worth while textile manufacturer. 
If your interests lie outside these 
two fields, there are other excellent 
export journals to serve you. 

When you feel it is time to expand 
demand for your products, get in 
touch with the export publisher 
who serves your special interests. 
If you dont know who he is, we 


will gladly tell you. 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
570 7th Avenue 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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“It pays 
to use PW,” 


says advertiser 


“EDITORIAL SERVICE of Plastics 
World is vitally important to every 

one concerned with the production 
and purchase of plastic products. Its 
‘scoops on new materials, machin 

ery and applic ations are of high 
value 

THIS STATEMENT, trom among 
many, shows that practi al editorial 
service accounts for the amazing 
response to advertising in Plastics 
World r plains the volume of 
inquiries far above that of the aver 

trend today 
USE PLASTICS WORLD! Its ci: 


culation of 27,492 gives most con 
plete coverade and lowest cost 
returns 

Write for your py of the P 

World udited rculation statement 


Plastics World 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y 


Cleveland Los Angeles 
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Trends 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


railway construction last year reach the 


highest level since 1930, but many rail- 
way engineering officers also indicated 
that even higher expenditures would 
have been desirable. On the basis of es- 
timated expenditures for the first quar- 
ter of 1949, improvements to roadway 
and structures this year should top 1948. 
Projects completed or in progress at the 
end of the year exceeded $365,000,000. 

Construction equipment: Character- 
ized by Ralph Budd, president of the 
Burlington Lines, as “the fastest-moving 
development in railroading today,” the 
buying of mechanized work equipment 
continues at a good pace. The year’s end 
saw railway investment in these items 
at a new peak, and the need for addi- 
tional purchases is more compelling than 
ever. Increased production and lower 
unit costs become more imperative with 
every increase in wage rates, and are 
certain to promote large purchases 
throughout 1949. 

Comprising 9,300 units, 1948  pur- 
chases amounted to about $18,700,000 
and the buying was characterized by 
the large number of orders originating 
from smaller roads and terminal com- 
panies, the trend toward larger units 
for mass-production work and greater 
appreciation of the adaptability of 
power tools and machines to the work 
of bridge and building and section 
lorces. 

\ large volume of modern signaling 
will be installed during the next several 
years, principally because the railways 
now recognize the outstanding economic 
advantages to be gained from modern 
signaling systems which are no longer 
looked upon as mere safety devices. In- 
stallations will be limited primarily by 
manufacturing capacity and the avail- 
ability to the railways of enough 
trained men for adequate planning and 
construction. 

Extensive projects of cab signaling 
and train stop are now in progress and 
others are planned for 1949. Car re- 
tarders and power switches have been 
very instrumental in speeding freight 
deliveries and promoting the operation 
of classification yards at peak capacities 
regardless of weather. 

Electrical equipment: Principally be- 
cause of the unprecedented rate of the 
adoption of Diesel-electric locomotives, 
the sharply increased demand for a 
broad range of electrical products is 
expected to continue indefinitely. All of 
the Diesel-electric locomotives now in 
service represent an electrical capacity 
of 36,000,000 hp., or 27,000,000 kw.., 
equal to almost half the 55,000,000 kw.., 
total capacity of all the central power 
stations in the country.—Samuet QO. 
Dunn and J. G. Lyne, editors Railway 
ige. 


General Electric Names Griswold 
General Electric Co., Lamp Depart- 


ment, Cleveland, has appointed Gris- 


wold-Eshleman to handle its community 
relations advertising. 
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How to Advertise 


{CONTINUED FROM Pace 41 | 


ers use Oakite cleaning materials. 
Month after month, more Ohmite 

Power Rheostats are purchased 

than all other makes combined. 

The more qualified the third parties 
are to judge values, the more impres- 
sive the evidence. (“More Independ- 
ent Tobacco Men Smoke Lucky 
Strikes Regularly than the Next Two 
Leading Brands Combined.” ) 

Sloan Valve reports: “95.2 of all 
plumbing jobbers prefer Sloan. . . of 
these 90.9% prefer Sloan exclu- 
sively.” Ls 

And Yale & Towne cap the climax 
with a report of a survey of locksmiths 
(presumed to know the most about 
locks) who say they use Yale locks on 
their own doors at a preference of 10 
to l. 

c. Tell them how much the product 
is used. 

Comment: Obviously, a lot of use 
proves a lot of preference and satis- 
faction. “126 Million Self Sealed New 
Departure Ball Bearings Can't Be 
Wrong” and neither can “200,000 
‘Jeeps’ Now at Work.” 

d. Report what others say about the 
product. 

Comment: Its often an _ even 
stronger case when the results are in 
the customer’s own words, as in the 
Dodge ad which reports a Dodge deal- 
er saying: “I have had 18 years of ex- 
perience with Dodge, and 14 years 
with the sales 
other manufacturers, and I know none 
of them compare with the Dodge set- 
up. 

Or—you may wish to group testi- 
monials from several sources, as Allen 
Manufacturing Co. does in an ad 
which quotes from a number of com- 
plimentary letters received. 

The actual names are vital. A state- 
ment in quotes, credited to no one and 
accompanied by a stock photograph 
of a model with a talent for looking 
enthusiastic, is quickly detected as a 
phony by even the most naive reader. 
And it’s not much better to attribute 
a testimonial to “a prominent New 
England company” or “a leader in the 
industry.” If the quotation is worth 
it's worth being signed. 

Situation I1C3 When the prospects 
wants the benefit and would buy the 
product except for one objection 

a. Demolish the objection. 


managements of six 


anything: 


( ment: If the objection is based 
upon a misconception, all you have 
to do (once you have discovered 
what the misconception is) is to 
Stress the truth of the matter un- 
til h, changes his mind, as Kaiser 
Aluminum does in the ad which sug- 
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gests, “It’s Time to Forget Previous 
Ideas about Aluminum Siding.” 

It may be necessary, temporarily 
at least, to neglect your long-range 
line of attack in order to strengthen a 
weak salient. The Mosler Safe Co., 
promoting a high-priced model, asked 
business men to guess its price; eight 
out of 10 guessed too high, and this 
made good ammunition for removing 
an entrenched mental block. 

But if the objection is based upon 
an actual disadvantage, you may have 
to- 

b. Minimize the importance of the 
disadvantage. 

Comment: This can be done, in ef- 
fect, by emphasizing the advantages 
so that, by contrast, the disadvantage 
is cancelled out or at least made to ap- 
pear slight. On the other hand, it may 
be better to prove that the disad- 
vantage is justifiable. 

It is made to appear slight in the 
case of the U.S. Steel ad entitled, 
“Who Said It Costs More to Use 
Stainless?” (IM, March Copy 
Chasers, page 80). 

It is made to appear reasonable in 
a Union Oil Co. ad. The high price of 
oil is explained so well—on a basis o 
costs—that the reader is inclined to 
be thankful that the price isn’t even 
higher. 

[|Next month, Mr. Sawyer will 
tackle the prospect who hesitates to do 
business, either because he has no rea- 
son to have any confidence in your 
company or because he has more good 
will jor somebody else.| 





What Management Can Do 
[CONTINUED FROM Pace 129] 


cost per employe gained was $9 last 
year against $47 in 1947 and $114 in 
1946. These figures, I submit, indi- 
cate the great changes being brought 
about under this industrial relations 
plan. 

5. Last year our turnover was 40% 
less than in 1946. 

6. During the same time, voluntary 
participation in our group insurance 
plan has jumped from 29% of our 
workers to 63% and participation in 
the employes’ benefit association rose 
from 53% to 80%. 

Perhaps the greatest testimonial to 
the value of the industrial relations 
plan is what has happened in our ex- 
pansion program. When we adopted 
the plan we had 3,000 employes. Since 
then we have invested $25,000,000 in 
new plants and machines and at- 
tracted, hired, and trained 7,000 new 
employes. This group merged with the 
old without friction and the whole 
organization has been producing on 
the schedule and at the costs planned. 





Reach and 


sell the 


$12,500,000,000 


PACKING 


UL... 


in one 





publication 


Yes, one publication is all you 
need to reach the huge, basic 
meat packing industry . . . the 
one publication that has been 
building. for 58 years, the com- 
plete, concentrated coverage and 
intensive readership you get at 
every executive level when your 
selling message is in... 


THE 

NATIONAL 

PROVISIONER 

and ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS GUIDE 


Write for new survey, 
““Meat Packers Modernizing 
Plants,” with up-to-date 
figures on new construction 
and expansion plans in 
632 meat packing plants. 
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